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ARTICLE XXII. 


REMARKS by Mr BENS. ROBINS, 
FL R.S. on a Treatife lately printed at 
Paris, and entitled, Difcours fur les Loix 


de la communication du Movement, par 
Monf, Bernoulli. 


“\ 1 Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 

i having propofed, in the years 1724, and 
1726, two queftions, one relating to 

the Laws of Motion and Percuffion, the other con- 
cerning theCaufe of Elafticity; Mr. JohnBernoulli, 
Profeflor of the Mathematics at Bafle, fent 
them fome Papers of his, wherein he endeavoured 
to prove the opinion of Mr. Leibnitz, in relation 
to the Laws of Motion. Thefe papers have 
May 1728. Bb fince 
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fince been publifhed at Paris, and I here intend 
to make fome Remarks on them. 

Mr. Bernoulli, Chap. I. §. 5. in order to prove 
thatthere are no bodies perfectly hard or inflexible, 
Jays it down as an immutable law of nature, thatno 
body can pafs from motion to reft inftantaneoufly, 
or without having its velocity gradually dimi- 
nifhed. ‘That this is a law of nature, Mr. Ber- 
noulli thinks is evident from that principle, Na- 
tura non operatur per faltum, and from good 
fenfe. But how good fenfe can of itfelf, without 
experiments determine any of the laws of na- 
ture, is to me very aftonifhing: Indeed from 
any thing Mr. Bernoulli has faid, it would have 
been altogether as conclufive to have begun at 
the other end, and have difputed, that no body 
can pafs inftantaneoufly from motion to reft; 
becaufe it is an immutable law of nature, that 
all bodies fhall be flexible. 

In §. 18, Mr. Bernoulli defines perfeét elafti- 
city to be a power ina body, by which it reftores 
itfelf to the fame figure after compreffion, that 
it had before, independent of the readinefs with 
which it reftores itfelf; and a {pring or bedy 
perfectly elaftic in this fenfe will, he affures us, 
(Chap. II. §. 2.) produce the fame velocity in a 
contiguous body by reftoring itfelf, that it de- 
firoyed in being compreffed. But this is con- 
trary to experience, fince there are great num- 
bers of bodies perfectly elaftic according to this 
definition, or fuch as perfe€tly reftore them- 
felves ; but none are known, that will commu- 
nicate the fame velocity by their reftitution, 
that they deftroyed by their.compreffion. 

Mr. Bernoulli affirms, Chap. II. §. 3. that a 
{pring muft communicate the fame velocity to a 
contiguous body in reftoring itfelf, which it de- 
ftroyed 
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{troyed when compreffed ; for in this, fays he, 
confifts the equality of a¢tion and reaétion. 
But Philofophers underftand no more by the 
equality of action and reaction, than that when 
one body acts on another, that other reaéts as 
much on the firft at the fame inftant ; yet Mr. 
Bernoulli here affirms, that the {pring, when it 
reftores itfelf, will a€t on the body as much, as 
the body acted on the fpring before, while the 
{pring was bending ; which is a propofition al- 
together different trom the former. 

In Chap. III. §. 4. Mr. Bernoulli obferves, 
that if the 
fpring AB 
bent be- 
tween the 
two bodies 
A and B 
is divided in C in a reciprocal proportion to 
thofe bodies, then the point C will reft, while 
the whole {pring by expanding irfelf communi- 
cates velocities to thofe bodies : whence he would 
conclude, that the fprings between A and C 
only a¢ét on the body A, and thofe between C 
and B on the body B, whereas all the fprings 
moft certainly act againft each body; for the 
part C B could not aét at all againft the body B, 
if the other part CA did not fupport the point 
C ; and indeed of this his VIth chapter, if right- 
ly confidered, will be found to contain an ample 
proof. 

And here I would obferve, that the forces 
communicated to thefe two bodies are communi- 
cated by an equal preffure acting an equal time 
on each, as Mr. Bernoulli allows: Now how 
thefe two bodies can receive by this means dif- 
ferent forces, much lefs forces, that may be in 
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any proportion affignable, is to me very won- 
derful ; and yet is what really will happen, if 
Mr. Bernouili’s hypothefis is true, fince thofe 
bodies receive in this cafe velocities reciprocally 
as their maffes, as he himfelf allows. 

Mr. Bernoulli, in his Vth chapter, takes a 
great deal of pains to fhow the difference be- 
tween what he calls force morte, and torce vive; 
or, as we fhall tranflate it, the znaétive and vi- 
vid torce of bodies; that is, between preffure, and 
the force of a body in motion ; and amongft 
the reft of his diftinétions, he fays, §. 6. that 
the acting of any {pring or preflure upon a body 
fupported by an immoveable obftacle does not 
at all diminifh the force of that {pring or pref- 
{ure, as the force of air, condenfed in a recipi- 
ent is not at all diminifhed by the force it ex- 
erts againft the fides of the recipient ; but that 
no velocity or vivid force can be communicated 
to any body without the lofs of fo much force 
in the preffure, that produced it ; as the elafticity 
of the condenfed air would be diminifhed, if it 
acted againft any body placed in the mouth of 
the receiver, and communicated any degree of 
velocity to it. 

But here is a miftake, fince the elafticity is not 
diminifhed, becaufe the air has {pent any of its 
force by acting againit the body, and by commu- 
nicating a degree of velocity to it ; but becaufe 
by that means it comes to poffefs a f pace greater 
than before, whereby its expanfive force de- 
creafes: Now if any fluid had the fame elaftic 
force in different degrees of denfity, fo as not to 
be weakened by expanding, fuch a fluid would 
not lofe any of its force by putting a body in 
motion. 
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Befides, Mr. Bernoulli here contradiéts him- 
felf in afferting, that the production of any 
degree of vivid force requires the lofs of an 
equal degree of force in the {pring or preflure, 
that produces it ; when he has been arguing 
throughout the preced: ng part of this chapter, 
that the force of a foring or preflure is entirely 
different in nature from what he calls vivid force; 
and therefore to {peak of the force of a fpring 
or prefiure, as equal to any degree of vivid 
force, is on his own principles an abfurdity ; and 
equally abfurd is the 7th and 8th fections ‘ this 
chapter, and the gth fection of the fixth chap- 
ter. 

Mr. Bernoulli, in Chap. V. §. 2. tells us, 
that Mr. Leibnitz was the firft, who difcovered 
the force of a body in motion to be as the fquare 
of the velocity it moved with. 

Mr. Leibnitz was indeed the firft, who men- 
tioned it, but in fuch a manner as was little to 
his honour, giving it by miftake for the com- 
mon opinion ; for in a tract in the Ada Erudi- 
torum, A. D. 1686. where he endeavours to 
prove the error of Cartes in afferting the fame 
quantity of motion to be always preferved in the 
world, he fays, that it is azreed on by the Carte" 
fians, and all other p hilofopl ers and: mathema- 
ticians, that there is the fame force requifite to 
raife a body of one pound to the height of 
four yards, as to raife a body of four pounds 
to the height of one yard ; but being fhewn, 
how widely he was miftaken in taking that for 
the common opinion, which would, if allowed, 
prove the force of a body to be as the fquare 
of the velocity it moved with, he afterwards, 
rather than own himfelf capable of fuch a mi- 
ftake, endeavoured to defend it as true; fince 
Bb 3 he 













































































362 The Prefent State of Art. 23. 
he found it was the neceffary confequence of 
what he had once afferted; and maintained, 
that the force of a body in motion was propor- 
tional to the height from which it muft fall to 
acquire that velocity: Which affertion alone 
contains, in effect, all the arguments, that 
Leibnitz and his followers have hitherto chiefly 
relied on. 

Mr. Bernoulli in §. 13. obferves, that, when Mr. 
Leibnitz’s adverfaries contended for taking into 
confideration the time of the body’s rifing or talling, 
they were not aware, that a body may be made to 
rife to different heights in the fame time by means 
of an inverted cycloid. But here Mr. Bernoulli 
himfelf is overfeen; and does not confider, that 
bodies, which rife to different heights in a cycloid 
in the fame {pace of time, are not ftopped by 
the fame force; for the power of gravity acts 
upon thefe bodies but with a part of its whole 
force, and the action upon each is proportional 
to the {pace through which it moves. ‘This 
therefore is as great a paralogifm, as it would 
have been to have computed the forces of any 
body moving with different velocities from the 
heights it fell to acquire thofe velocities, tho” 
fometimes it fell in air, and in other cafes in 
guickfilver. 

In order to confider the fixth and feventh 
Chapters, it will be neceflary to explain a fcheme 
that he conftantly refers to. AC is a range of 
{prings, one extremity of which is fixed at the 
point A ; each of thefe fprings is kept bent to a 
certain angle by the power R, which preffes the 
body L againft the other extremity C. BD is 
another range containing a lefs number of fprings, 
which are fixed at B, and bent to the fame an- 
gles by the power S, ‘which prefles the body PB 
againft D. 

Now 
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Now Mr. Bernoulli fays, that fuppofing the 
fprings AC equal in ftrength to the fprings 
BD, when bent to the fame angle; or, which 
is the fame thing, that the powers R and S, and 
the bodies L and P are equal ; then the velocity 
communicated to the body L by the fprings AC 
in expanding themfelves to any larger angles 
(the power R being taken away) will be to the 
velocity communicated to the body P by the 
{fprings BD in expanding themfelves to the 
fame angles (the power S being taken away) in 
the fubduplicate proportion of the number of 
{prings AC to the number of fprings BD. 

This he demonftrates by fhowing the time, 
that AC acts againft L in any given inflexion, 
to be in that proportion to the time, that BD 
atts again{t P in the fame inflexion, when their 
forces are equal. See §. 1, and 2. Chap. VII. 

And he having afferted, §. 9. Chap. VI. that 
the force communicated to L in this cafe, is to 
the force communicated to P in the fimple pro- 
portion of the number of fprings A€ to the 
number of f{prings BD, he concludes, that the 
forces of the two equal bodies L and P are as 
the {quares of their velocities, 
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But this conclufion will entirely depend on 
the truth of what is afferted in that gth §. Let 
us therefore fee what Mr. Bernoulli has advan- 
ced to make this probable. 

Mr. Bernoulli tells us, as foon as the powers 
R and S are taken away, every {pring exerting 
its force, and none of it perifhing unufefully, 
the force of every one of thefe fprings muft of 
neceflity be employed to produce its effect ; 
which effect can be nothing elfe but moving the 
bodies. ‘Therefore he fays the motion of each 
body will be fuch, that its vivid force fhall be 
precifely equal to the total effet of that, which 
the fprings taken together fhall have contribu- 
ted to it; but as each of thefe fprings dilates 
itfelf equally from one given angle to ano- 
ther, every one of them contributes equally to 
produce that force ; therefore the vivid torces 
produced in the bodies L and P, will be as the 
number of {prings, that have contributed to their 
production. 

I fhail pafs by the equality between preffure 
and vivid force, which Mr. Bernoulli feems to 
infinuate in this fection, (fee remark on Chap. V.) 
and fhall only take notice, that Mr. Bernoulli af- 
ferts, that each of the fprings in each range 
contributes equally to the production of the 
force in the impelled bodies. 

But how is this:to be proved? Mr. Bernoulli 
has taken a great deal of pains in this fame 
Chapter to fhow, that the preffure in each range 
is equal, when all the fprings in both are bent 
to the fame angle; how then does it appear, 
that the forces produced in thofe bodies will be 
anywife different, fince produced by equal pref- 
fures. Mr. Bernoulli endeavours to folve this 
by faying in his 6th §. that if the point E in 
the longer range was fixed, fo that the number 
O1 
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of fprings included between E and C be the fame 
with thofe between B and D; then the fprings 
between E and C would produce the fame 
acceleration in the body L, as the fprings BD 
equal in number would produce in an equal bo- 
dy P ; and therefore the point E not being fixed, 
the remaining {prings between A and E by dila- 
ting themfelves will act on the point E, and pro- 
duce a greater acceleration in the body L than 
the {prings EC alone, or than the fprings BD 
produce in P. 

But this is overthrowing all the principles, 
that he has been eftablifhing in the foregoing 
part of this chapter ; for if it means any thing, 
it muft mean, that [the fprings AE and EC to- 
gether will act with greater force on the body 
L, thanthe fprings EC alone, contrary to the 
whole tenor of the fecond and third fe€tions. 

If Mr. Bernoulli fhal] at any time give the 
true reafon, why the {prings AC and BD will 
produce different forces in the bodies L and P, 
which without doubt is the different times of 
their acting on thofe bodies, this will at once 
ceftroy all his hypothefis ; for then the force of 
the body L will not be to the force of the body 
P, in the proportion of the number of fprings 
AC to the number of {prings BD, or in the 
duplicate proportion of their velocities, but in 
the dire¢ét proportion of their velocities, or the 
{ubduplicate of the number of {prings, feeing the 
forces eftimated from the preflures and times of 
their acting conjunétly muft be in the fame 
proportion with the velocities , becaufe Mr. Ber- 
noulli himfelf in §. 1. and 2. Chap. Vil. has efti- 
mated the velocities from the very fame principles. 

Mr. Bernoulli, Chap. VIIL. §. 2. fays, that 
this opinion has been confirmed by experiments 
made of the cavities formed in foft eo 
uch 
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fuch as clay, €&c. by bodies falling with diffe- 
rent velocities ; it being always found, that the 
cavities formed by the fame body were as the 
fquares of the velocity it fell with; whence it 
has been concluded, that the force of the fame 
body is as the fquare of the velocity it moves 
with. 

But all, that can be inferred from thefe expe- 
riments, is, that the refiftance of fuch fubftan- 
ces is equable or proportional to the time only, 
that they act againft an immerging body ; for, if 
the body, that forms the cavity is a cylinder, 
which moves in the direction of its axis, then, 
fince Galileo has demonftrated, that the height 
any body will rife to, when retarded by an equa- 
ble refiftance like gravity, will be as the {quare 
of its velocity, it is evident that the depth fuch 
a cylinder will fink in a fubftance refifting equa- 
bly, will be in the fame proportion, and the 
cavity will be as that depth, fince the cylinder 
moves in the direction of its axis. Moreover 
the Cavity formed by any other Body, however 
irregular, will be equal to the cavity formed by 
a cylinder of the fame weight moving with the 
fame velocity ; for if you fuppofe the cylinder 
and the irregular body to form two equal nafcent 
cavities, then the refiftance of the cylinder to 
the refiftance of the irregular body will be com- 
pounded of the proportion of the cylinder 
to the furface oppofed to the motion of the 
irregular body, and the proportion of the 
time of the cylinders forming the cavity to 
the time of the irregular body’s forming the ca- 
vity ; now the firft proportion, or that of the 
refifting furfaces will be the fame with the pro- 
portion of the bafes of the cavities ; and the pro- 
portion of the times of forming each, will be in 
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the fame proportion with the depths of the ca- 


vities fo formed, fuppofing their velocities equal ; 
but as the nafcent cavities formed by each, are 
fuppofed equal, the proportion compounded of 
thefe two will bea ratio of equality ; confequent- 
ly the cylinder in lofing an evanefcent part of 
its velocity will form a cavity equal to what an 
irregular body moving with the fame velocity 
will form in lofing the fame evanefcent degree of 
its velocity ; therefore they will both, in lofing 
their entire equal velocities, form equal ca- 
vities. 

What Mr. Bernoulli has faid, §. 4. is only a 
confequence of what Huygens has demonftrated 
from the other opinion, and fhall be confidered 
in another place. See Remarks on Chap, X. 

be ie 

’ Mr. Bernoulli intitles his [Xth Chapter, A 
general and geometrical demonftration that the 
quantity of the force of a body is proportional to 
its mafs, drawn into the {quare of its velocity ; 
which, he fays (without infifting longer on the 
validity of the precedent arguments) is fo general, 
and fo very much beyond all exception, that he 
believes it capable of convincing the moft obfti- 
nate adherers to the vulgar opinion. 

This demonftration, when ftript of what is 
not effential to it, is thus. Suppofe the motion 
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of any body moving in the direction AB to be 
reprefented by CD, and fuppofe the triangles 
CED, EFD and FGD to be right-angled 
at the points E, F and G, and the fides CE, 
EF, F Gand GD, equal to each other ; then, 
as the fum of all their fquares is equal to the 
{quare of CD, each of thofe lines will be half 
CD; now, by the compofition of motion, the 
motion of the body in the direction AB with 
the velocity proportional to C D, is equivalent 
to the motion of the fame body in the dire€tions, 
and with velocities proportional to CE, ED, 
or to the motion in the direétions CFE, EF, 
FD, or in the directions CK, EF, FG, GD, with 
velocities, proportional to thofe refpective lines ; 
but each of thofe lines is half the line C D, 
therefore the motion in C D with any velocity, 
is equivalent to the motion in CE, EF, FG, 
GD, with half the velocity in C@ D3; hence Mr. 
Bernoulli concludes, that the force of a body 
moving with any velocity, is equal to four times 
the force of the fame body moving with half 
that velocity, or that the force of the fame ho- 
dy is as the {quare of the velocity it moves with. 
But this propofition, if it proves any thing, 
proves, that the forces of the fame body moving 
with different velocities, are not only as the 
fquares of the velocities, but in any aflignable 
proportion to them ; for as this propofition will 
hold good, whether the anglesC ED, EF D, &c. 
are right or not, you may by varying thofe 
angles find any number of equal lines C E, EF, 
F G, &c. the motions in all which fhall compound 
the motion in CD, a line of any given length. 
Mr. Bernoulli in his Xth Chapter, §. 1. fays, 
that the fum of the forces of any two elaftic bodies 
remains the fame after the ftroke, that it was 
before 
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before. ‘This he endeavours to prove by faying, 
that the augmentation of the force of the one is 
always the immediate effect of the diminution 
of the force of the other ; but this is manifeftly 
falfe. For, if two elaftic bodies meet each 
other with contrary velocities, then on their 
firft compreffion it is evident, that both their 
forces are diminifhed at the fame time; and it 
may happen, that in reftoring themfelves, both 
their forces may be increafed at the fame time. 
As this principle is falfe, his deduétions from it 
muft of courfe be fo too, and therefore his prov- 
ing that the fum of the fquares of the velocities 
of any two elaftic bodies, is (when multiplied 
into thofe bodies) the fame before and after the 
ftroke, is fo far from being a confirmation of 
his method of eftimating the force of bodies, 
that it is a contradiction to it, and not only fo, 
but a direct confequence of the other opinion. 
For it is evident from the equality of a¢tion 
and reaction, that the lofs or increafe of the 
force of one body in one direction, is equal to 
the lofs or increafe of the force of the other body 
in a contrary direction: Now if you eftimate 
the forces fo loft, by the fum or difference of 
the velocities of the bodies before and after the 
{troke drawn into the bodies themfelves, accord- 
ing to the common opinion, then you will find, 
that on thefe principles the fum of the {quares 
of their velocities multiplied into their maffes, 
will be the fame both before and after the ftroke, 
as Huygens has demonftrated. 

From this equality of the fums of the fquares, 
€c. before and after the ftroke, Mr. Bernoulli 
alfo afferts, that the fame degree of motion will 
always be preferved in the world ; but he did 


not confider, that this equality holds in bodies 
perfectly 
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perfectly elaftic only, and there are none fuch 
in nature ; therefore this hypothefis is falfe al- 
lowing all his own principles. See Chap. X. 
§. 5. Chap. V. §. 9, 10, &c. 
In the XIth Chapter Mr. Bernoulli has folved 
a particular cafe of the general problem relating 
to the ftroke of three elaftic bodies; which is, 
when one body in motion ftrikes at the’ fame 
time two other equal bodies at reft, which are 
equally diftant from the line of the direction of 
its center on each fide ; and in his XIIth 
Chapter he extends it to the ftriking of one 
body, at the fame time, againft any number of 
pairs of bodies at reft, each pair being fuppofed 
equal, and equally diftant on each fide from the 
line of its direction. Mr. Bernoulli’s method is 
firft to folve the problem for two pair, and fo by 
degrees extend the folution to any number. 
In two pair he fuppofes the moving bo- 
dy to be divided into two parts, one part of 
which ftrikes one pair, and the other part ftrikes 
the other pair ; now by computing the velocity 
of each of thefe parts after the ftroke, and mak- 
ing an equation between .them, he determines 
the proportion, that the body muft be divided in, 
fo that each part after the ftroke fhall move with 
the fame velocity ; which common velocity, he 
concludes will be the fame with that of the en- 
tire Body. But this will be true, only when 
each part takes up the fame time in communi- 
cating motion tothe bodies it {trikes againft ; for, 
if one part communicates the whole motionto the 
bodies it ftrikes againft, fooner than the other, 
then the two parts would be feparated, if the 
body was actually divided, and confequently the 
velocity of the body when entire, will be diffe- 
rent from the common velocity of the parts. 
2 Now 
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Now al] elaftic bodies, that we have any know- 
ledge of, will take up different times to feparate 
in, according to the different velocity they fe- 
parate with ; fince it is found by experience, 
that their refiftance to compreffion is uniform. 
However, to give that for a general folution of a 
problem, which may be falfe in infinite circum- 
{ftances, and can be true but in one, isa manifeft 
paralogifm ; efpecially when thofe circumftances 
are neglected, as no ways neceflary to the folu- 
tion. 

In §. 2. of the fame Chapter he fays, that by 
means of this theory, the refiftance of a body 
moving in a fluid compofed of elaftic particles 
may be eafily determined, and alfo the quantity 
of its motion, that it will lofe in moving through 
any given {pace ; a new fubie¢t for a fearch, as 
ufeful as curious, and fo much more worthy to 
be examined, as no body hitherto has underta- 
ken it. But I am furprized, that Mr. Bernoulli 
fhould mention this as fomething yet to be 
done ; feeing Sir I/aac Newton has fo amply 
treated this and all other parts of the doétrine 
of the refiftance of fluids in the fecond book of 
his Priucipza. 

Mr. Bernoulli in his XIVth Chapter endea- 
vours to give the fame rule for finding the cen- 
ter of ofcillation from his theory of forces, that 
Huygens, Dr. Laylor, and even himfelf, have gi- 
ven from the common opinion. In order to 
this, in §. 4. he fuppofes, that the force of any 
body will be always the fame, when it has fallen 
from the fame height, whether it falls freely, or 
whether any obftacle retards its fall. If this is 
true, then the fame body may have the fame force 
with different velocities ; fince by increafing the 
obftacle, that hinders its defcent, you may dimi- 
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nifh its velocity in any degree affignable, ftill 
preferving the fame height. | 

His hypothefis of the caufe of elafticity is fo 
full of inconfiftencies and abfurdities, that I am 
deterred from making any remarks on it, for 
I fhould be obliged to take notice of almoft 
every paflage. I fhall therefore only mention 
one thing, which I think may eafily excufe 
an ampler confutation, and that is, that Mr. Ber- 
noulli endeavours to account for elafticity by 
the motion of particles, that are themfelves 
elaftic. 

And now, I think, I have proved, that nothing 
Mr. Bernoulli has urged in defence of Mr. 
Leibnitz’s opinion, is any way conclufive ; that 
many parts of his difcourfe are contradictory ; 
and that all his determinations of the laws of 
motion are wrong, fince they are by him appli- 
ed to bodies, which only perfeétly reftore them- 
felves; whereas they are true in none but fuch 
as reftore themfelves in the fame time they were 
compreffed. See remark on Chap. I. §. 18. 

And for aconclufion, I would defire Mr. Ber- 
noulli to give us a true folution of the problem 
propofed in his XIIth Chapter ; for it will very 
much furprize the world, that fo eminent a 
geometer fhould fo unaccountably miftake (as I 
have fhown in my remarks on that chapter) in 
the folution of a problem, the only important 
one in his book, that had not been folved be- 
fore. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


An ABSTRACT of the Effay of Human 
Under ftanding. 


I T would be fuperfluous to add any thing to 
recommend the following Abftraé of 
Mr. LocKe’s celebrated Effay on Hu- 
man Underftanding, after I bave affured 
my Readers, that it was drawn up. by no 
lefs a man than the late Lord Chief Ba- 
von GILBERT, 


M° N come into the world without any 
idea or principle, either fpeculative or 
practical; but all our ideas arife either from 
fenfation or reflection. P, 2 

An Idea is whatfoever is perceived or thought 
on; and is either, 

Firft, Simple. 
Secondly, Complex. 

A SIMPLE IDEA is one uniform appearance, 
reprefentation or perception of the mind, with- 
out alteration or variety. Here three things are 
to be confidered : 

if, The manner of their conveyance, or be- 
ing in the mind. 

2dly, The objects from without that affect the 
mind. 

3dly, The mind irfelf. 

1f, The manner of their conveyance into the 
mind ; and fome fimple Ideas come in by Sen- 
May 1728. Cc {ation 
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{ation only, fome by reflection only, fome both 
by fenfation and refleétion. : , 

(1.) By Senfation only: and thefe either by 
the fenfation of one fenfe, as light and colour 
by the eye, found by the ear, tafte by the pa- 
late, odours by the nofe ; and the Ideas of fo- 
lidity and other tangible qualities, as heat, cold, 
3c. by the touch ; or of feveral fenfes, as the 
Ideas of motion and reft, fpace, extenfion and 
figure. 

(2.) By Reflection only, as perception or 
thinking, volition or willing, and their feveral 
modes. 

(3.) Simple Ideas, both by fenfation and re- 
flection: and thefe are either pain, pleafure, 
exiftence, or unity. 

2dly, Objects from without that affeét the 
mind ; and they are, | 

1. Primary qualities of bodies, fuch as mo- 
tion, reft, figure, and texture, which are in 
the bodies themfelves, whether perceiv’d or 
not. : 
2. The feveral difpofitions in bedies to pro- 
duce feveral fenfations in us, whence colours, 
founds, taftes, €%¢. which are indeed only fen- 
{ations produced in the animal by the operation 
or action of fuch primary qualities. 

3dly, The Mind itfelf, and therein are three 
faculties. 

1. Of Perception. 

2. Of Retention, which is twofold. 

(1.) Either the keeping the fame Ideas actu- 
ally in view, which we call Contemplation. 

(2.) Or reviving them when they are gone, 
which we call Memory. 

3. Of Difcernment, which contains-a three- 
fold power. 

1. Of 
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1. Of comparing the feveral Ideas, and on 
fuch comparifon obferving their refemblances, 
which is call’d Wit; or obferving their minu- 
teft differences, which is called Judgment. 

2. ‘The power of compounding our Ideas, 
which is, (1.) By carrying feveral fimple Ideas 
into the fame reprefentation : or, (2.) By the 
repetition of the fame Idea, which is called En- 
larging. 

3. The power of Abftraéting, which is the 
feparating any Idea from the circumftances of 
real exiftence, as from time, place, and other 
concomitant Ideas. 

Secondly, COMPLEX IDEAS confift 
of feveral fimple Ideas united in the fame 
reprefentation, appearance or perception: and 
they either come into the mind thus united 
from the operation of things without us: as the 
Idea, folidity and figure, is caus’d by the fame 
Ball, therefore in the complex Idea of the Ball, 
we conceive fuch Ideas as co-exiftent and con- 
comitant ; or elfe when fuch fimple Ideas are 
united by the mind, as in the Idea of law, ob- 
ligation, €&c. 

Complex Ideas are of three forts. 
I. Of Modes. 
II. Subftances. 
III. Relations. 
I. Of Modes, which are again twofold : 
1, Simple. 
2dly, Mixt. 

1ff, Simple Modes are the feveral different 
manners under which any fimpie Idea may ap- 
pear to the mind: and thefe either come in, 

[1.] By Senfation only, as the feveral modes 
of f{pace, a yard, a furlong, a mile; or fet out 
by vifible marks and boundaries, as the feveral 
Ccz2 places 
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places of bodies, or the feveral modes of num- 
bers, as a fcore, a grofs, a dozen. 

[2.] By Reflection only, as the feveral modes 
of thinking: which are either, 

C1.) Without pain or pleafure ; or, 

(2.) With it. 

C1.) Without pain or pleafure: And whoever 
obferves his mind, will find a perpetual revolu- 
tion of Ideas while he is awake. The ftopping 
any of them, and confidering it on all fides, 
we call Attention ; the letting the mind run a- 
drift, -in the conftant rotation of ideas and ob- 
jects before us, is call’d Remiffion: and there 
are in the mind conftant degrees of Attention 
and Remiffion, according to the different de- 
grees of confideration the mind employs con- 
cerning the objects before it. 

(2.) The modes of thinking with pleafure and 
pain, and thefe are called the Paffions. The 
pleafure we find in any Idea prefent and abfent, 
we call Love; the pleafure we find in the 
thought of any future enjoyment that we think 
probable to affect us, we call Hope; the plea- 
{ure we find upon the near approach of any plea- 
fure, of whofe poffeffion we think our felves af- 
fured, we call Joy. Whatfoever does or is like 
to affect us with pleafure, we call Good ; the 
thought of pain, which any thing prefent or 
abfent is apt to produce in us, we call Hatred or 
Averfion ; the uneafinefs we find upon the ab- 
fence of any thing that might affect us with 
pleafure, we call Defire ; the uneafinefs of mind 
upon a good loft, which we might have longer 
enjoyed, we call Sorrow; the uneafinefs of 
mind upon thought of future pain, we call Fear ; 
the uneafinefs of mind on the thought of a good 
we defire, o>tained by another, we call Envy ; 
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if fuch good relates to the enjoyment of men 
and women, it is called Jealoufy ; a fudden un- 
eafinefs of mind on a fudden pain produc’d in 
us by another, together with a certain purpofe 
to produce pain in return, is called Anger; if 
conftant, and the purpofe of returning pain be 
continuing, it is called Malice; the uneafinefs 
that arrives from the thought of any unattaina- 
ble good, we call Defpair ; whatfoever caufes 
pain, or is likely to produce it in us, is called 
Bad or Evil. 


[3.] Simple modes coming in by Senfation 

and Reflection: Hence we have the Ideas, 
1ft, Of Power. 
2dly, Of Time. 
3dly, Of Eternity. 
4thly, Of Infinity. 

1. The Idea of Power : which is formed from 
the ability that we find in our felves of ftopping 
any Idea in the revolution of any Ideas within 
us; or the power, by a thought, of moving our 
bodies, which is called the Will ; the power of 
acting, or not acting, according to fuch deter~ 
mination of a man’s own thought, is called Li- 
berty: So that liberty is the abfence of all im- 
pediments that hinder a¢ting or not acting, ac- 
cording to the preference of his own will. That 
which moves the will is uneafinefs ; but fuch 
motions may be controul’d by the power we 
have within us of omitting any action, till we 
have confidered its confequences, and find them 
either good or evil. ‘That wherein confifts*in- 
nocence, is the acting or not acting, according 
as the judgment, upon a due and impartial con- 
fideration, doth find fuch aét or omiffion to be 
good or evil : and the not fufpending fuch action 
Cc 3 till 
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till we have confidered it as we might do, is 
called Guilt. 

The Idea of power from fenfation is, when 
there is any alteration in our fimple ideas, by 
the action or bodies one upon another; that bo~- 
dy, which makes the alteration, we conceive to 
have the power of making it, and the other a 
power of receiving it. 

2. Of ‘Time, which is a certain revolution of 
Ideas in our own mind, meafur’d by the motion 
of things without, and chiefly by the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, as being more conftant 
and equal. 

3. Eternity is the repetition of fuch feveral 
revolutions, together with a reflection on our 
own power to add on, without coming to an 
end, 

4. Infinity is the fame repetition of our Ideas 
of {pace or number, with a refleétion on our 
power to add on, without coming to an end; 
and fuch repetition of our Idea of Space, is by 
a peculiar name called Immenfity. 

2dly, Of mixt Modes, which are feveral di- 
ftinét fimple Ideas united into the fame Combi- 
nation by the mind, and are therefore called No- 
tions, as alie, obligation, law, €%c. And thefe 
the mind unites for greater difpatch in the bufi- 
nefs of civil life; and therefore only confiders 
the poffible union of fuch fimple Ideas, whether 
it has ever feen them fo a€tually united or not. 
II. The Ideas of Subftances: and thefe are 
either, ; 

¢ 1. Separate; or, 
2. Collective. 

(1.) Separate Subftances, and that is the uni- 
on or co-exiftence of feveral fimple Ideas in one 
and the fame place, which is all the notion we 
have of fubftance; Thus the union of the - 
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of extenfion, folidity, figure, and a difpofition 
to produce the idea of colour in us, is what we 
call Body. ‘The union or co-exiftence of the 
Ideas of perception, refiecting, chufing, and 
felf-motion, is what we call Spirit: But what 
are the Subjirata of thefe properties and powers, 
are to us equally unintelligible. 

(2.) The collective Ideas of fubftances, which 
is when feveral fubftances are colleéted into the 
fame reprefentation, as an army, triumph, pro- 
ceffion, €c. 

III. Of relations, which is the comparing of 
feveral Ideas, whether fimple, or of modes and 
fubftances, one with the other ; and confidering 
the denominations that may arife from fuch 
comparifon: for fince the order of nature is 
fuch, that there is a dependence of things one 
upon the other, fo do they convey to the mind 
an Idea of fuch dependence: and whatever no- 
tion we have from fuch dependence of things 
one on the other, or of the conneétion or re- 
pugnance of Ideas one to the other, gives us the 
Idea of relation. 

All words that refer to a certain ftandard, ei- 
ther of duration or fize, are relative terms, as 
old, young, ftrong, weak, €%c. which relate to 
the ufual duration or conftitution of each living 
creature, as the ftandard to which we compare 
the thing mentioned. The moft noted relati- 
ons are thefe ; 

Firft, Of Caufe and Effect. 

Secondly, Identity and Diverfity. 

Thirdly, Moral Relations. 


Fourthly,'The Relations of our Ideas themfelves, 


1, Of Caufe and Effeét : That which pro- 
duces any fimple Idea in us, we call Caute; an- 
that which is produced, we call the Effect. 
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2dly, Of Identity and Diverfity. And here 
the Identity of bodies arifes from the Samenefs 
of the parts, which produce the fame fimple 
Ideas in the beholder. ‘The Identity of vege- 
tables arifes from the fame organization of the 
parts, whether exactly confifting of the fame 
matter or not. Identity of animals confifts in 
the fame organization of parts, and the fame 
conftant and continu’d common life; and that 
life confifts in the fame faculties and power of 
acting. And the identity of perfon, mind or 
fpirit confifts, as far as we can apprehend it, in 
having the fame confcioufnefs of ideas, powers, 
and actions. 

gdiy, Of moral Relations: The notion of 
which arifes from our comparing our actions te 
a rule; and that is threefold. 

1. The laws of the country. 

2. The laws of opinion or reputation. 

3. The law of God, which is twofold. 

(1.) The law of nature, which is the rule 
which reafon difcovers to us touching the fitnefs 
or conveniency of any action. 

(2.) The law reveal’d. 

4tbhly, The relations of our Ideas themfelves : 
and they relate either, 

1. ‘To the perception of our own minds ; or, 

2. To the things they are fuppos’d to repre- 
jent. 

3. Of the cafual relations of fuch Ideas one to 
another, obtain’d in the mind. 

1/?. Of Ideas relating to the perception of our 
own mind: and they are faid to be either, 

1. Clear; or, 
2. Contus’d. 

(1.) A clear Idea is that wherein the mind 
perceives a difference trom all others. 

(2.) A 
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(2.) A'confufed Idea is fuch as is not fuffici- 
ently diftinguifhable from other Ideas different 
from it. 

2dly. Of Ideas relating to things they are 
fuppofed to reprefent ; and they are, 

1. Real or fantaftical. 

2. Adequate and inadequate. 

3. True and falfe. 

C1.) Of real or fantaftical Ideas. All our 
fimple Ideas are real, being produced by the o- 
peration of things in us. Mixt modes are all 
real, being a combination made by the mind ; 
if the co-exiftence of fuch Ideas be only poffi- 
ble. The Ideas of Subftances are real, if we 
have ever found fuch fimple Ideas come into our 
mind fo united; if otherwife, they are fanta- 
{tical. 

(2.) Of adequate and inadequate Ideas. Ade- 
quate Ideas are fuch as perfectly reprefent thofe 
archetypes or patterns to which the mind refers. 
Inadequate Ideas are a partial and incompleat re- 
prefentation of fuch patterns. Ali fimple Ideas 
are adequate. All mixt modes are adequate, 
becaufe they refer to nc archetypes or patterns, 
but only to a certain combination made by the 
mind: but fo far they may be inadequate as they 
refer to a fuppos’d combination, made in the 
minds of other perfons, fignify’d under the fame 
Name. All Ideas of fubftances are inadequate, 
becaufe they have reference to patterns, whofe 
real effence we know not. 

(3.) Of true and falfe Ideas. Ideas are faid 
to be true, that are conformable to fome real 
exiftence ; and falfe, that have no conformity 
to fuch exiftence any where found : and fo our 
Ideas are faid to be true, when they are contorm- 
able to the Ideas fignify’d under the fame name 
by others. gdly, 
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2dly,: Of Identity and Diverfity. And here 
the Identity of bodies arifes from the Samenefs 
of the parts, which produce the fame fimple 
Ideas in the beholder. ‘The Identity of vege- 
tables arifes from the fame organization of the 
parts, whether exactly confifting of the fame 
matter or not. Identity of animals confifts in 
the fame organization of parts, and the fame 
conftant and continu’d common life; and that 
life confifts in the fame faculties and power of 
acting. And the identity of perfon, mind or 
fpirit confifts, as far as we can apprehend it, in 
having the fame confcioufnefs of ideas, powers, 
and actions. 

gdly, Of moral Relations: The notion of 
which arifes from our comparing our actions te 
a rule; and that is threefold. 

1. The laws of the country. 

2. The laws of opinion or reputation. 

3. The law of God, which is twofold. 

C1.) The law of nature, which is the rule 
which reafon difcovers to us touching the fitnefs 
or conveniency of any action. 

(2.) The law reveal’d. 

4thly, The relations of our Ideas themfelves : 
and they relate either, 

1. To the perception of our own minds ; or, 

2. 'To the things they are fuppos’d to repre- 
jent. 

3. Of the cafual relations of fuch Ideas one to 
another, obtain’d in the mind. 

1/?. Of Ideas relating to the perception of our 
own mind: and they are faid to be either, 

1. Clear; or, 
2. Confus’d. 

(x.) A clear Idea is that wherein the mind 
perceives a difference from all others. 

(2.) A 
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(2.) A'confufed Idea is fuch as is not fuffici- 
ently diftinguifhable from other Ideas different 
from it. 

2dly. Of Ideas relating to things they are 
fuppofed to reprefent ; and they are, 

1. Real or fantaftical. 

2. Adequate and inadequate. 

3. True and falfe. 

C1.) Of real or fantaftical Ideas. All our 
fimple Ideas are real, being produced by the o- 
peration of things in us. Mixt modes are all 
real, being a combination made by the mind ; 
if the co-exiftence of fuch Ideas be only poffi- 
ble. ‘The Ideas of Subftances are real, if we 
have ever found fuch fimple Ideas come into our 
mind fo united; if otherwife, they are fanta- 
ftical. 

(2.) Of adequate and inadequate Ideas. Ade- 
quate Ideas are fuch as perfectly reprefent thofe 
archetypes or patterns to which the mind refers. 
Inadequate Ideas are a partial and incompleat re- 
prefentation of fuch patterns. Ali fimple Ideas 
are adequate. All mixt modes are adequate, 
becaufe they refer to no archetypes or patterns, 
but only to a certain combination made by the 
mind: but fo far they may be inadequate as they 
refer to a fuppos’d combination, made in the 
minds of other perfons, fignify’d under the fame 
Name. All Ideas of fubftances are inadequate, 
becaufe they have reference to patterns, whofe 
real effence we know not. 

(3.) Of true and falfe Ideas. Ideas are faid 
to be true, that are conformable to fome real 
exiftence ; and falfe, that have no conformity 
to {uch exiftence any where found : and fo our 
Ideas are {aid to be true, when they are contorm- 
able to the Ideas fignify’d under the fame name 
by others. gdlyy 
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gdly. Of cafual relations of fuch Ideas one to 
another, obtain’d in the mind. And this is by 
cuftom. As the putting together of Ideas, ac- 
cording to their apparent or probable agree- 
ment or difagreement, is reafoning ; and the 
connecting repugnant Ideas, is madnefs: fo the 
connecting independent Ideas by cuftom, which 
have no vifible connection in themfelves, is an 
infirmity in the mind that wants a name ; as 
where a Man has the imagination of an infalli- 
ble man by education and cuftom; thefe and 
fuch-like falfe affociations of Ideas by habit and 
cuftom, make a perpetual connection between 
them in the mind ; fo that they perpetually ap- 
‘pear together in the fame gang, and as much 
affeét our reafonings, opinions and judgment, as 
if they were naturally united. 


Of LANGUAGE. 


Men were not created to live folitary, and 
independently on each, other, as feveral kinds of 
Brutes do, but for mutual intercourfe and fo- 
ciety ; and therefore it was not enough for na- 
ture to furnifh the mind with objects from with- 
out, which are invifible in the mind, but it 
was alfo neceflary that we fhould be furnifh’d 
with a ready method of communicating fuch 
Ideas ; and this was by the fenfe of hearing, 
whereby we are capable of receiving feveral 
founds, and connecting of them with the Ideas 
in the mind, and farther are by the tongue ca- 
pable of making fuch founds as figns of fuch 
Ideas : So that Language is nothing elfe but the 
connection of founds to Ideas, in order to make 
the Ideas in the mind of one man wnderftood 

2 by 
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by another. But becaufe feveral objects excite 
in us the fame Ideas, therefore names in language 
are made general, to excite in the hearer fuch an 
Idea as is framed in the mind of the fpeaker, 
from whatfoever particular objeét fuch Idea was 
formed in the mind of the fpeaker ; for in con- 
necting the found of the Idea, the mind hath no 
farther confideration than of the Idea it felf, as it 
ftands inthe mind of the {fpeaker, by whatfoever 
thing from without it wasform’dinhim: And 
were it otherwife, it were impoffible toregifter the 
particularity of things, and accommodate names 
to them, fince {carce any man hath the fame Idea 
from the fame particular obje€t, which another 
has. Befides that, if names were as particular as 
things, fuch figns would become altogether ufe- 
lefs ; fince the particularity of things are infinite, 
and therefore would incumber the mind with 
infinite names which could not be remembred, 
nor would be of ufe for intercourfe and commu- 
nication. | 

In language four things are confiderable : 

Firft, The expreflion of independent Ideas, 

Secondly, The expreffion of the connection 
and repugnancy of Ideas, 

Thirdly, The imperfections of language. 

Fourthly, The abufe of it, 

tft. Of the expreffion of independent Ideas, 
and that is threefold : 

1. Of fimple Ideas. 

z. The names of mixt modes. 

3. The names of fubftances. 

(1.) Of fimple Ideas, which cannot be defined 
or explained per motiora, fince definition is re- 
folving the thing to be defined into its moft 
fimple Ideas; but complex Ideas may be defined, 
becaufe they may be refolved into their fimple 
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Ideas ; and fimple modes may be defined, being 
the manner in which thefe fimple Ideas are com- 
bined ; and therefore the mind may define fuch 
precife combination. 

(2.) ‘The names of mixt modes ; and they be- 
ing arbitrarily made in the miiid, for the ends of 
civil life, and names added to them for difpatch 
in converfation, we may define the particular 
combination of which they confift ; and being 
made without any relation to archetypes without, 
it isthe name that holds together the combination. 

(3.) The names of fubftances : and here the 
name ftands for the precife colle@tion of fimple 
Ideas in the mind of the fpeaker, which is the 
nominal effence, tho’ it has a relation to fome- 
thing without, capable of raifing that precife 
collection of Ideas in the mind, which are the 
patterns or archetypes of fuch nominal effence ; 
but the real effence, which is the internal con- 
ftitution of parts, on which fuch properties de- 
pend, is perfeétly unknown, and therefore not 
expreft in the name. 

2dly, The expreflion of the connection and 
repugnancy of Ideas ; and this is three ways. 

1. By inventing words of affirmation and ne- 
gation, to be figns of the expreffion of fuch con- 
neétion and repugnancy. 

2. By the invention of abftraét and concrete 
terms. 

The abftra&t term or fubftantive, is the fign 
of an Idea independent on any other. 

The concrete Term or adjective, is the ex- 
preffion of the Idea, with the relation of its co- 
exiftence with others. 

3. By the invention of particles, which are 
fig¢ns that connect the train of Ideas one to ano- 


aher, that they may be received into the mind 
of 
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of the hearer in the fame order in which they 
ftand in the mind of the fpeaker. 

gdly. Of the imperfection of language. And 
here, 

1. Of fimple Ideas: and there the Conne- 
étion is made between the Name andthe Idea, by 
fhewing the object which exhibits it ; and there- 
fore here we are not very liable to miftake, fince 
thefe Ideas are regularly produced trom things 
without, and therefore the fame Ideas are form- 
ed in all men, having the fame organs : and there 
is no difference between the Archetypes and the 
Idea, the objects without regularly creating that 
Idea in the animal, to which the name is an- 
next. | : 

2. The names of mixt modes are often fub- 
ject to perplexity and confufion, when there is 
great variety in the fame combination ; fo that 
the fimple Ideas, of which the name confifts, 
cannot be remembred, and becaufe we cannot go 
to archetypes to correct their miftakes about 
them. 

3. The names of fubftances are liable to great 
imperfections, becaufe we know not the real con- 
{titution of things ; and therefore cannot under- 
{ftand what precife. combination of fimpl!e Ideas 
is co-exiftent, which have all the fame right to 
be made a part of the nominal effence. 

Athly. The abufe of words. 

1. By ufing words without Ideas. 

2. By varying the combination of Ideas, and 
keeping the fame name; by referring words to 
the reality of things, and not to our own Ideas ; 
by putting together fuch Ideas in our minds as 
united in things without us, as have not come in 
co-exiftent. 
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The remedy of thefe abufes is, by defining the 
precife combination of Ideas to which the name 
is annext, and ufing the Words invariably for the 
fame combination of Ideas. 

Having thus confidered our Ideas, which are 
the materials of our knowledge and our language, 
which is the manner of our conveying them to 
others: The laft thing is to confider how our 
Ideas are put together, and compared one with 
the other. And herein, 

Firft, Of knowledge and opinion. 

Secondly, Of reafon and error. 

Thirdly, Of faith and enthufiafm. 

Firft. Of knowledge. Knowledge is the com- 
paring of two or more Ideas, and viewing their 
conne¢tion and agreement, repugnancy or dif- 
agreement ; and it is twofold. 

1. Either intuitive ; or, 

2. Demonftrative. 

1.) Intuitive knowledge is where the agree- 
ment or repugnancy of feveral Ideas appears up- 
on view. 

(2.) Demonftrative knowledge is where the 
apreement or repugnancy of Ideas doth not appear 
upon view, but by comparifon with fome inter- 
mediate Idea. Thus we demonftrate that all the 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right, by 
fetting the triangle between parallels, and com- 
paring the angles at the upper point of interfe- 
étion with the angles of the triangle, and two 
right angles. 

The agreement or difagreement of our Ideas, 
is of four forts. 

Firft, Of identity or diverfity. 

Secondly, Relation. 

Thirdly, Co-exiftence. 

Fourthly, Real exiftence. 

2. Iden 
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1. Identity or diverfity is known by intuition, 
as we know by view that one colour or magni- 
tude is not another. , 

2 The Ideas of re/ation are known from view 
or demonftration, as in the inftance before- 
mentioned. 

3. Co-exiftence or non-co-exiftence is feldom 
known from the general comparifon of our 
Ideas; for fince we don’t know the real fubftan- 
ces of things, we don’t know what Ideas are 
compatible with each other: and therefore here 
we have no knowledge from the general confi- 
deration of our Ideas, but from trial, obfervation 
and experience only. 

4.Real exiftence; and here we have knowledge, 

(x.) Of our felves, by intuition or view. 

(2.) Of the being of a God, by demonftration ; 
as thus : The abfence of being cannot produce 
being ; ergo, fomething eternal. Abfence of 
thought cannot produce thought: We think ; 
ergo, there is thought without beginning. E- 
ternal thought we call God. We begin to think ; 
ergo, not from matter, where there is no thought ; 
ergo, the mind created by eternal thought. And 
what ever could produce a being to fee and feel, 
muft be prefum’d, as a lefs effect of his power, 
to produce the things felt and vifible. 

(3.) We have the knowledge of the being of 
all other things by fenfation. 

Having thus confidered the objeéts of our 
knowledge the next things to be confidered are, 

Firft, The extent. 

Secondly, The reality. And, 


Thirdly, The univerfality of our knowledge. © 


ift. The extent of our knowledge ; and 
that is, | 


1. No farther than we have Ideas. And, 
2.Ne 
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z. No farther than we can find their agree- 
ment or difagreement,:.by the comparing them 
with intermediate Ideas; by which their agree- 
ment or difagreement may appear. 

2dly, The reality of our knowledge. And 
tho’ our knowledge be only of Ideas, yet thefe 
Ideas having relation to objects without us, it is 
in fome meafure real ; for all fimple modes being 
the product of the operation of things themfelves 
upon our own minds, all our knowledge about 
them muft be real knowledge. Mixt modes are 
intended to have relation to Ideas in our own. 
minds, and therefore our knowledge concerning 
them has no other reality, but upon the fuppo- 
fition of the exiftence of fuch modes, conform- 
able to our Ideas. Our knowledge of fubftances 
are fo far real, as we put together Ideas co-exi- 
ftent in the fame place, and that have come into 
our minds thus united: but as far as we refer 
them to the real internal conftitution of things, 
{o far-our Ideas of fubftances are not real, be- 
caufe their conftitutions are unknown to us, 
Truth therefore in the mind is the inward per- 
ception of the agreement or difagreement of 
our Ideas, together with a like perception of 
the paft, prefent, or future exiftence of the 
things themfelves fo conjoined or feparated in 
Nature. In this definition of truth is compre- 
hended a twofold certainty: A certainty of 
knowledge, which is the perception of the a- 
greement or difagreement of our own Ideas: A 
certainty of exiftence, which is a perccption of 


the things themfelves exifting, conjoin’d or fe- 


parate, as we have put them together ; Truth 
in words is the conjoining the figns of the Ideas 
together, as the Ideas themfelves lie in the mind 
of the fpeaker. 


adly. 
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— gdily. Of the univerfality of our knowledge. 
In fimple Ideas, where the real and nominal ef- 
fence is the fame, there all our knowledge is ge- 
neral and univerfal, becaufe there is no difte- 
rence in thefe Ideas, from whatfoever objects 
they are formed. In mixt modes our know- 
ledge is general and univerfal: for thefe being 
combinations made by the mind, not with re- 
lation to an actual, but only a poffible exiftence, 
all our knowledge concerning them is univerfal ; 
fince the fame agreement or difagreement muft 
happen where-ever they are found. 

Our knowledge of fubftances, as far as relates 
to their real effence, is all particular, fince it 
goes no farther than our trial and obfervations 
which is only particular touching the bodies be 
fore us ; but not knowing the real and internal 
conftitution of things, we cannot rank them 
into any general forts, or claffes, under general 
names, and therefore we are not capable of any 
univerfal knowledge about them. For to make 
univerfal propofitions, it is neceflary that we 
fhould know the abfolute fet bounds of each 
particular thing that we comprehend under that 
general name ; and that we cannot know with- 
out looking into the internal conftitution of 
things; which in this ftate and condition we 
cannot do: But touching the norninal  effence 
of fubftances, we may make univerfal pro- 
pofitions ; but thefe are only identical and trifling, 
and fignify no more than the feveral Ideas we 
comprehend under that name: as when we fay 
gold is yellow, fufible, fixt, &%c. That the whole 
is equal to all its parts taken together ; as that 
whatfoever is, is; and that it is impoffible for 
the fame thing to be andnottobe. Thefe three 
May 1428. Dd. Jaft, 
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laft, however they have got the reputation of 
iiaxims, are nothing elfe but identical propofitions, 
including what we comprehend under the name 
of whole or being, as the other comprehends 
what we include in the name or term of gold ; 
by confequence fuch maxims are.of little ufe to 
the invention of knowledge, but may ferve for 
conviction of fuch as affectedly wrangle or ep- 
pofe. 

Secondly, Opinion isthe perception of the pro- 
bable agreement or difagreement of our Ideas. Pro- 
bability is where the connection or agreement, or 
the repugnancy or difagreement is not found from 
the intuition or view of the Ideas themfelves, 
or from the intuition of any Idea to which they 
are compared, which by fuch intermediate view 
fhews fuch conne€tion or repugnancy ; but fuch 
agreement or difagreement is found by obferva- 
tion and experience only, which could not be 
found from any view or juxta-pofition of the 
Ideas themfelves in our minds. ‘Thus we know 
that our meat nourifhes, not from any general 
Ideas of the internal conftitution of meat, and 
of the animal, but becaufe we have found it to 
be true from experience only. But here we 
muft confider, 

ft. The feveral criterions or marks of proba- 
bility arifing from our own experience. 

2dly. From the experience of others. 

1. The feveral criterions or marks of probas 
bility arifing from our own experience. 

(1.) When fuch experience is general and 
univerfal, we no more doubt of fuch truths than 
of thofe that appear from the intuition of the 
Ideas themfelves, becaufe fuch experience fur- 
nifhes the mind with a conftant perception of 


the agreement or difagreement of fuch Ideas, . 
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if it had rifen from the intuition of the Ideas 
themfelves. 

(2.) Iffuch experience hath fail’d in fingle 
inftances, then the agreement or difagreement 
of fuch Ideas is judged from the number of fuch 
inftances, one way or the other, that have fal- 
len under our experience ; for then we efteem 
fuch Ideas to agree or difagree one with the o- 
ther, as we have generally found to dofo: but 
every inftance to the contrary, is the occafion of 
fome doubt to the mind. 

Hence it is, that what may feem probable to 
one man, or in fome places, feems impro- 
bable in others, according to the difference of 
their obfervation and experience: As that wa- 
ter fhould be hard enough in winter to bear carts 
and horfes, may feem probable in England and 
Holland ; but would not feem probable under 
the line where they were never ufed to fuch 
 obfervations. 

All our Knowledge touching fubftances goes 
no farther than probability, becaufe we have no 
Ideas of the internal conftitution of fuch fub- 
{tances to compare with each other ; and there- 
fore our reafonings, touching the co-exiftence 
or Noneco-exiftence of fuch Ideas, is founded, 

1. Upon the trial and experience of fuch their 
co-exiftence. 

2. Upon analogy ; whereby, upon the obfer- 
vation of the co-exiftence of like Ideas, we judge 
that where fuch like Ideas are found, there will 
follow the fame Ideas, which at other times we 
have found confequent upon them. 

adly. The feveral criterions or marks of pro- 
bability arifing from the experience of others. 

As we judge by our ownexperience, fo alfo 
We judge by the fight, obfervation and experi- 
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ence of others; and this is called teftimony. 
And in this eight things are confiderable. 

t. The number: 

2. The Integrity : 

3. The skill of the witneffes. 

4. Their true defign and intent. 

5. The confiftency of the parts and circum- 
{tances of the relation. 

6. Contrary teftimonies. 

7. The confiftence of what is attefted with 
our own obfervation and experience. And, 

8. The diftance of fuch relators from the fight 
and view of the thing which they atteft ; which is 
fo far weakened as they themfelves take it from 
others, and the thing related doth not fall under 
their own view or experience. 

Thefe are the criterions of probability, touch- 
ing facts depending on mere human agents : but 
on things depending on the power of God, the 
feventh criterion of probability is not to be ta- 
ken into our weighing and confidering fuch 
fats ; becaufe our obfervation and experience 
extends no farther than the ordinary courfe of 
nature, and not to what God almighty can do 
in an extraordinary manner, for the confirmati- 
on of doétrines of great importance, and which 
he hath thought fit to reveal. 

Thirdly, Of reafon, which is that faculty 
in men, whereby we difcover the connection or 
repugnancy of our Ideas in themfelves, or their 
probable connection or repugnancy one to the 
the other. 

Fourthly, Error arifes from the cafual affoci- 
ation of Ideas, by habit or cuftom, or by edu- 
cationfrom our minority, otherwife than fuch 
¥deas are conjoined or feparated in nature, or by 
depending blindly on the authority of others, 
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5 
without perceiving the conneétion of fuch our 


Ideas, or the probable conneétion of them ; 
and yet conjoining and feparating them accord- 
ing to fuch authority, where there is no conne- 
étion or repugnance in the Ideas themfelves; 
forming propofitions in things of which we have 
no Idea, by comparifon of them with the Ideas 
we have; concluding without intermediate 
proofs, or without fufficient confideration of 
them. 

Fifthly, Of faith. Faith is the belief of any 
truth coming from God the author of truth : 
and this is either, 

rft. By original revelation. Or, 

2dly. Traditional. 

1. Original revelation is the immediate deli- 
very of truth from God almighty into the minds 
of men, which is done in a manner to us uncon- 
ceivable ; for how God almighty may deliver 
himfelf in ways different from the common con- 
veyance of knowledge, by fenfation or refleéti- 
on, isnot by us to be underftood, we having no 
other ways of knowledge ; but that it may be 
done, is extremely probable, from the confide- 
ration of his infinite power. 

2. Traditional revelation is the belief of a 
truth coming from God, without immediate re- 
velation to our felves upon the teftimony of 
faéts, which muft of neceility proceed from the 
power of God. 

(1.) Such things revealed cannot be contrary 
to reafon, becaufe it were abfurd to fuppofe that 
God almighty fhould di¢tate one thing in the or- 
dinary courfe of nature, and another by fuch ex- 
traordinary revelation ; nor could fuch a revela- 
tion be believed, fince the truth of its coming from 
God could not be more evident, than the con- 
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nection or repugnance of the Ideas themfelves 
are in their own nature. 

(2.) Such revelation is of things above rea- 
fon ; that is, of fuch things of which reafon is 
altogether filent: for fuch revelation were to 
no purpofe, if it taught nothing at all far- 
ther than what might be found by the ufe of 
our natural faculties ; tho it may inforce fuch 
things as are found to be truths by our natural fa- 
culties from Confiderations which could never be 
found out by them ; and as far as it doth fo, it 
is above and beyond what reafon teaches. 

Sixthly, Enthufiafm is an opinion that our 
own fancies and imaginations are revelations from 
God. And here, 

1ft. If fuch perfon cannot, by extraordinary 
effets coming from God, give credit to fuch 
pretended revelations, all men are left at liberty 
whether they will believe him or not. 

2dly. Iffuch revelation be contrary to reafon, 
or contrary to former revelations, attefted by 
facts coming from God, fuch revelation cannot 
be from God, becaufe God cannot be the author 
of contradictions. | 

gdly. If fuch pretended revelation contain no- 
thing more than what reafon teaches, or what 
has been already taught by a former revelation, 
attefted by the divine power, then fuch reve- 
lation cannot be from God, unlefs it be attefted 
by facts flowing from the fame power: fince 
we cannot fuppofe that to be done by God in 
a worfe and lefs evident manner, which hath 
been done in a better and more apparent man- 
ner already. 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


M. ANN&I Lucani Cordubenfis Phar- 
falia ; five Belli civilis Libri decem : 
Cum Scholiafte, hucufque inedito, & 
Notis integris Henrici Glareani, Jacobi 
Micylli, Joachimi Camerarii, Hugonis 
Grotii, &c. & Excerptis Omniboni Vi- 
centini, Joannis Sulpitii Verulani, Jo- 
doci Badit Afcenfii, Lamberti Horten- 
fii, Gregorit Berfmanni, Theodori Pul- 
manni, aliorumque. Necnon Thome 
Mai Supplementis, & Apologia Jacob 
Palmeria Grentemefnilii, Mofantii Bri- 
ofl, ac Gr. Berfmanni, & ineditis Fr. 
Guyeti, -aliorymque Obfervationibus. 
Curante Francifco Oudendorpio, qui 
fuas Adnotationes & copiofos Indices 
adjecit. Lugduni Batavorum, apud 
Samuelem Luchtmans. 1728. 


‘That is, 


LucAN’s Pharfalia. An Heroic Poem ups 
on the Civil War between Cxflar and Pom- 
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pey- pagg. 966. in ato. befides the 
Prefaces and Indices. 


S the revival of Arts and Sciences in the 

Weft begun with an application to the 
Greek and Latin languages, fo they have ever 
fince advanced in proportion to our acquaint- 
ance with the ancient authors that wrote in 
them, and flourifh moft remarkably in thofe na- 
tions that. are the greateft admirers of them. 
This obfervation will juftify thofe great men, 
who have thought it worth their while to com- 
ment upon them, and is a fufficient reafon for 
applying to them the advice which Horace gives 
concerning the Greek writers : 


Noéturnd verfate mant, verfate diurna. 


But among them all, none better deferves the 
praife and efteem of an Englifhman than Lu- 
can, who durft fo generoufly affert the Caufe of 
Liberty, in his Pharfalia, even while its great- 
eft enemy was upon the throne, and in the 
prime of his youth fell a facrifice for endeavour- 
ing to maintain it. “Iwas this, among its other 
beauties, that recommended the Phar/alia to 
the general approbation of the Romans, dege- 
nerated as they were, and notwithftanding the 
efforts of fome ill-natured Criticks to run it 
down; as Martial {peaking of the Author of it 
tells us: 


Sunt quidam qui me dicunt non effe Poetam ; 
At qui me vendit Bibliopola putat. 


Which can have no other meaning, than that 
the ancient like the modern Bookfellers, very 
7 natu- 
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naturally judged of the worth of the Poem, by 
the money it brought them, and the great de- 


mand there was for it; tho’ fome late Criticks © 


of the fame ftamp with the former, have given 
this epigram another turn, in prejudice both 
to Lucan’s merit, and Martial’s wit. I would 
not be hereby thought to prefer, or even to 
compare Lucan to Homer or Virgil, as a Poet. 
I am not at all difpofed to engage in fo critical 
a war upon that fcore, though I might defend 
my felf by the authority of not a few great 
men, who have ventur’d to point out fome 
beauties, in which the Phar/alia excels both the 
Tliad and #Eneid. That it may not be fancied 
I fay this without book, I fhall take notice of 
one inftance, and that is, the different behavi- 
our of Cefar and AEneas in a ftorm. The cou- 
rage of the former rifes with the tempeft ; he 
is perfectly. fedate and unconcerned at the ftorm, 
and when the Mafter is frightened out of his wits 5 


Sperne minas, inquit, pelagi, ventogue furenté 
Trade finum, &c. 


FEneas, on the contrary, is reprefented weep- 
ing, and bewailing himfelf in the greateft con- 
fufion and defpair, though he had been affured 
by the gods that he fhould one day found an 
Empire in Italy. 


Extemplo Enee folvuntur frigore membra ; 
Iugemit € duplices tendens ad fidera palmas, &c. 


© Seized as he is, fays St. Evremont, with this 

© chillnefs through all his limbs, the firft fign of 

* life we findin him is his groaning. He goes 

on rallying poor /Eneas, and at laft concludes, 
| | thg 
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© that he would have made a better founder of an 
© order of Monks than of a State ; for tho’ he was 
“but a forry hero in Paganifm, he would have 
© made an excellent faint among fome Chriftians. 
This Critic is perhaps too fevere ; however, it 
muft be owned that Cefar makes a much bet- 
ter figure than /Eneas upon this occafion ; and 
it would have coft Virgil no more than it did 
Lucan to give his hero as much courage. I do 
not know whether I fhall be pardoned if I add, 
that Homer makes Achilles behave very pitiful- 
ly, when he fets him a blubbering and crying to 
his mamma for the lofs of Brifeis, and makes 
him, like a froward child, refufe to keep com- 
pany with, or fpeak to any body. Il. L. 1. 
v. 348. LU Te e "ApumMen's 
Aanevous, erigav apap Cer voogs Atadzls. 


But I cannot forbear’ laughing when Thetis 
ftrokes his head and cries, Poor fellow! did 
they vex him? Iliad’ L. 1. v. 361. 

Xerel TE ea rgregecev, tr@ Tegel’, tx 7 avopale, 

T éxvov, 7 xratess 5.71 Se oF Qeevas ixero mrivhG@. 


Homer and Virgil were certainly divine Poets, 
but thefe are faults, and who can ftop the mouths 
of Critics, who, as a learned modern f fays, 
feem to live only on the excrements of authors ? 
I muft not here omit an error of Dr. Well- 
wood’s, who fays that Montaigne prefers Lucan’s 
character of Cato to Virgil’s, or any other of 
the antient Poets : for he fays juft the contrary ||. 
Virgil’s, in his opinion, is fo vaftly before Lu- 
can’s, or any other Poet’s character of Cato, 
that no human genius will ever be able to fill up 
the interval. You have it in this line: 


+ Dr. Wellwood. Pref. to Row’s Lucan, 
li Mont, Eff, B, 1. Ch, 36, 
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Secreto(q; pios, bis dantem jura Catonem. 


Lucan faysy 





Quis juftius induit arma 
Scire nefas ; magno fe judice qui/que tuetur : 
Vicirix caufa diis placuit, [ed vitia Catoni. 


But there are two Remarks to be made upon 
what Montaigne fays, 1. That thefe two cha- 
racters cannot be compared ; becaufe Virgil un- 
doubtedly {peaks of Cato the Cenfor, as Servi- 
us and others upon the place have fhown, where- 
as Lucan means Cato of Utica. 2. That fome 
inftead of commending this admired paflage of 
Lucan, blame him as if he doubted which he 
fhould prefer, Cato or the Gods. But will not 
Lucan appear excufable, if we confider that the 
Stoics, of whofe Sect he was, made their wife 
man at leaft equal to the Gods ? However, this 
is not the only place in which he is cenfured as 
Peg profanely and difrefpeétfully of the 
Gods *. For we find in B. 3. 1. 416. tautun 
terroribus addit, Quos timeant non nofce Deos. 
And 1. 448. Multos fervat fortuna nocentes: &8 
tantum miferis irafct Numina poffunt. But as to 
the firft, he only means that had the Maffilians 
known what ridiculous gods they worthipped, 
they would not have been fo much afraid of 
them. For fo he defcribes them, |. 402. 


Hune (\ucum] uon ruricolae Panes, nemorumg; po- 
[ tentes 

Silvani, Nymphaeq; tenent, fed barbara ritu 

Sacra Dum, firutte diris altaribus are, 

Omnis € bumanis lufirata cruoribus arbor. 


* Bayle’s Did, 
- And 
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Heremus cuncti fuperis, temploq; tacente, 

Nil facimus non [ponte Dei: nec vocibus ullis 
Numen eget ; dixitq; femel nafcentibus auctor, 
Quicquid [cire licet. Sterile[ne elegit barenas, 
Ut caneret paucis, merfitq; boc pulvere verui ? 
Eftne Dei fedes, nifi terra, €9 pontus, & aer, 
Et celum, & virtus ¢ Superos quid querimus ultra? 
Fupiter eft quodcung, vides, quocumg; moveris. 
Sortilegis egeant dubit, femperque futuris 
Cafiius ancipites : me non oracula certum, 

Sed mors certa facit : pavido fortig; cadendum eft. 
Hoc fatis eft dixiffe Fovem. 


©Here, fays St. Evremont, every thing is po- 
©etical, every thing is confonant to truth and 
“ reafon. It is not poetical upon the {core of any 
© ridiculous fiction, or extravagant hyperbole, but 
“ for the daring greatnefs and majefty of the lan- 
“guage, and tor the noble elevation of the dif- 
“courfe. °Tis thus, adds he, that Poetry isthe 
“ Janguage of the gods, and that Poets are wife ; 
© and tis fo much the greater wonder to find it 
©in Lucan, that it is neither to be met with in 
© Homer nor in Virgil. 

Lucan was of an antient Equeftrian family. 
He was indeed born at Cordova in Spain, but 
brought to Rome when only eight months old, 
where he was educated under the direction of his 
uncle Seneca, with a care fuitable to his birth, 
great fortune, and promifing genius. His ac- 
complifhments foon recommended him to Nero’s 
favour, in which he continued very high till he 
imprudently difputed the prize of Poetry with 
that Emperor, and unfortunately for himfelt car- 
ried it. For Nero was as great a tyrant over 
the Republick of Letters, as over that of 

2 Rome. 
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Rome. After this Lucan looking upon him 23 
the enemy of his country as well as his own, 
joined in a confpiracy againft him, but was be- 
trayed, and fentenced to death ; the manner 
of which being lett to his own choice, he fup- 
ped chearfully with his friends, and then going 
into a hot bath, ordered the veins of his legs 
and arms to be opened, and fo expired in the 
27th year of his age with the utmoft tranquilli- 
ty and compofure of mind, repeating thofe lines 
in B. 9. 1. 811. of his Pharfalia. 


Sanguiy erant lacryme ; quecumq; foramina novit 
Humor, ab bis largus manat cruor: ora redundant, 
Et patule nares; fudor rubet ; omuta plenis 

Membra fluunt venis ; totum eft pro vuluere corpus. 


Had he been born in fuch an age as that of 
Auguftus, or had he lived longer to give the 
finifhing ftrokes to this Poem, of which we have 
now but the firft rough draught, and that too 
imperfect, it would no doubt have appeared to 
much better advantage. Emendaturus fi licuiffet 
erat. 


But fuch as it is, many great men have high- 
ly efteemed it, and thought it worthy their 
time and pains to uiluftrate. Mr. Oudendorp, 
in this edition, has given us a collection of the 
moft valuable Comments upon it, with an old 
Scholiaft that was never before publifhed, though 
frequently mentioned. He has alfo given us 
fome notes of the learned Fr. Guyet upon this 
Author, that never appeared till now ; which 
two particulars, with the ufeful and copious In- 
dices 
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dices, will no doubt recommend this edition to 
the curious. The Variorums are certainly a 
great help to the underftanding of the Claffics, 
when digefted by a judicious Collector ; but as 
they are generally managed, they {well the {mal- 
left pocket-volume to fuch an enormous fize, 
that a man may read almoft the whole Claffics 
over, before he can get through one Variorum : 
befides that he is often fo bewilder’d and loft 
among the notes, that he does not know where 
to find the fenfe of his author. They are how- 
ever very convenient, and fave charges to thofe 
who muft have all the Commentators, good or 
bad, at any rate: but they and the bookfellers 
are for the moft part the only perfons that ei- 
ther get, or fave by them. I would have all 
this underftood, however, without any preju- 
dice to Mr. Oudendorp’s edition, or to my very 
good friends the bookfellers. 

Among thofe that have illuftrated Lucan, it 
would be unjuft to forget Mr Rowe’s fine 
tranflation, and ufeful notes. Lucan has a great 
many native charms ; but he owes a great ma- 
ny more to the becoming drefs in which that 
Gentleman has put him. Fired with that no- 
ble fpirit of liberty which reigns in the Phar- 


falia and in Zamerlane, he has always equalled, 


often out-done his original. 

Since I have mentioned this tranflation, I 
muft take notice of another miftake of Dr. Well- 
wood’s in his Preface to it ; where he fays that 
May in Englifh, and Brebeuf in French, are 
the only Perfons that have tranflated Lucan in 
verfe. For before May’s, Arthur Gorges pub- 
lifhed a tranflation of the Pharfalia in Englifh 
verfe at London, 1614, in 4to. And Ludovi- 
cus a Seckendorf tranflated it into German 

blank 
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blank verfe, which after the Author’s death was 
printed at Leipfick 1695, in 8vo. Gaddius fays 
alfo that it was tranflated into Italian verfe b 
Albertus Campana, and Joannes Maria ; but it 
feems neither of thefe tranflations were ever 

rinted. Brebeuf’s is reckon’d to be fo exceed- 
ingly well done, that fome have even preferred 
it to the original, and called it * Lucano ip/o 
Lucanior. However, Dr. Wellwood obferves it 
is not without its faults, of which he has given 
fome inftances in the abovementioned Preface. 
May, befides his tranflation of the Pharfalia, come 
pofed a fupplement to it in feven books, and in 
pretty good Latin verfes, which Mr. Ouden- 
dorp has publifhed in this edition. He carries 
on the Poem, which Lucan left imperfect, to 
Cefar’s death. 

Perhaps it may not be difagreeable to the 
reader, to fee here a lift of fome of the beft edi- 
tions of the Phar/alza. 

The firft was at Rome in 1469. It was af 
terwards printed at Parma 1483 in fol. At Ve- 
nice with a Commentary, by Jo. Sulpicius and 
Omnibonus Leonicenus, in 1495 and Ifso0§ in 
fol. At the fame place by Aldus, 1502 and 1515, 
in 8vo. At Lyons by Grvyphius 1542 in 8vo, 
and 1547 in 12°. At Paris by Stephanus 1545, 
in 8vo. At Antwerp by Plantin, in 12°. 

We every day expect to be favoured with a 
new edition of this Author, and large notes by 
the learned Cortius : ’tis true, he is accufed of 
falfe quantity in fome of the corrections he 
made in his little edition ; but that is a {mall 
fault now-a-days, when moft emendations are 
ex conjectara, that isy mere gue/s-work. 


* Vignol. Maryil, T, 1, Mifc. hift, lit. p.25.: 
May 1728. _ Ee ARTI: 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


Les Porsres d’ Horace, difpofeés fui- 
vant l’ ordre Chronologique, & traduites 
en Frangois: avec des Remarques & 
des Differtations critiques. Par le R. P. 
Sanadon, de la Compagnie de Jefus. A 
Paris, chez Chaubert. 























That is, 


‘A Tranflation of HORACE, with Notes 
1728. in two Volumes 4to. page. in the 
ift Vol. 770, 1n the 2d 850. 


O give a new tranflation of Horace, with 

new notes, is an attempt of a very deli- 

cate nature, and of great confequence to the 
reputation of a writer: Periculofe plenum opus | 
alee ; {fo Mr. Creech found it. As his Poems 
always have been, and always will be the de- | 
light of thofe who pretend to any tafte in po- [> 
lite Literature, they have exercifed the wits | 
and the pens of more learned men than the 
works of any other ancient ; fo that one would 
think there remained little more to be {aid on 
this {ubjeét. But perhaps thofe who read F. Sa- 
er | nadon’s 
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nadon’s tranflation and remarks, will be of ano- 
ther opinion. 

All that is necefflary, fays F. Sanadon in his 
Preface, for the underftanding of an author, is 
1. to tranflate the text ; 2. to illuftrate ic by 
notes ; 3. to give an exact Index of words and 
phrafes. Without entring into an examination 
of the tranflations or notes of others, he pro- 
ceeds to give this account of his own. “ The 
“* tranflation of a Poet, fays he, is attended 
“* with peculiar difficulties. Some are of opi- 
“ nion that verfe ought to be tranflated only 
“¢ into verfe, and cannot be turned into profe, 
“ though ever fo good, without lofing a great 
“* deal of its force and beauty : that a Poet, if 
*¢ you leave him only his fentiments, deftitute 
“* of the harmony and fire of verfe, is no lon- 
** ger a poet, but the carcafs of one ; and that 
“° all our faithful tranflations of poetry in profe, 
*° are on the contrary very unfaithful, becaule 
“‘ the author is fo disfigured and mangled in 
“ them, that he is not to be known. How 
“* fpecious foever thefe arguments may appear, 
** they are far from being folid. ‘The effential 
** fidelity of a tranflator confifts in preferving the 
“* character and genius of his author, to fet his 
** fentiments in a full and clear light, without 
** omitting one neceffary or important word : in. 
“fhort, in retaining all his features, cclouring 
** and value, and giving him fuch graces and 
** beauties in a modern language, as may be equi- 
“* valent to thofe which are peculiar to his own. 
** Thus a tranflation of a Poet into profe will be 
ie as perfect, as it is poflible ic fhould be with 
"* refpect to its jidelity. 
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As to the barmony of verfe, F. Sanadon owns 
** that it adds no {mall grace to a tranflation : 
““ but, fays he, befides that it is only a circum- 
*“ftance in a tranflation, I am perfuaded it is not 
**impoffible to introduce harmony even into 
** profe, by giving it all the beauties which the 
“ Janguage of the Mufes can furnifh. *Tis a ju- 
“© dicious remark which has been made from Ari- 
*° ftotle, Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, and Strabo, 
“‘ that Epic poetry is independent of verfifica- 
© tion ; and that as one may make verfes with=_ 
“* out being a poet, fo one may be a poet with- 
“© out making verfes. The effence of Po- 
** etry, fays the Author of a Difcourfe upon 
*¢ Epic, is not the fixed number and regular 
“° cadence of the fyllables, but the vivacity of 
©° the fiction, the magnificence of the figures, 
“© the boldnefs of the inverfions, the beauty 
¢ and variety of the images ; *tis that enthufi- 
“C afm, that fire, that impetuofity and force, 
“and I do not know what turn of thoughts 
“* and expreffions which nature alone can give. 
«© Now all thefe may meet in a profe tranfla- 
*° tion ; whereas by tranflating into verfe, it is 
€* difficult to avoid frequently facrificing to me- 
*° tre what is effential to poetry, by changing 
* the thoughts and expreffions of the author, 
“‘ in order to preferve the cadence or the 
“ rhime. “Tis therefore out of choice and 
*€ tafte, fays our Tranflator, that I have made 
“ ufe of a poetical profe in tranflating Ho- 
** race’s Odes ; becaufe I thought fuch an one 
*° only capable of preferving to my Author all 
“ thofe riches of poetry, which in a peculiar 
** manner exalt the charaéter of this part of 
“his works ; and I have referved ordinary 
S* profe for the fatyrs and epiftles, which have 
“ nothing 
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°° nothing of poetry in them, but what is leaft 
&¢ effential to it, I mean the verfification. 

The judicious reader cannot I dare fay but ap- 
prove of this plan; and in my opinion F. Sana- 
don has executed this part of his defign with much 
better fuccefs than any of thofe that have gone be- 
fore him, whofe tranflations are generally in one 
uniform ftyle, without any regard to the diffe- 
rence of fubjects, even that vaft one between the 
odes, and the fatyrs and epiftles; and iuch a 
tranflation may indeed be properly enough cal- 
led the Carca/s of Horace; for in them he is 
quite cold dead, but in F. Sanadon alone he 
feems to be alive. The Ode requires in a tran- 
flation, as in the original, expreflions fome- 
times grand and fublime, fometimes pleafant 
and humourous, fometimes fimple and natural, 
always pure and elegant, never low and mean. 
The Satyre demands a more uniform, f{mooth, 
eafy, flowing ftyle. It ought to be animated 
and fupported, not by {welling expreffions or 
bold figures, but by a natural, brisk, lively 
turn. F. Sanadon feems to me to be very hap- 
py in accommodating his tranflation to thefe fe- 
veral ftyles which are fo beautiful in Horace. 

The next advantage of this edition, which 


-F, Sanadon mentions in his preface, is the new 


order in which he has placed Horace’s Poems, 
which he pretends adds very much to their 
fymmetry and beauty. Horace, he tells us, bee 
ing a very modeft man, was averfe to the pub- 
lifhing of his Works; three books of Lyric 
Poems were in a manner forced from him by 
the follicitations of Mecenas, and fome other 
friends; long after, Auguftus prefled him to 
publifh the pieces he had compofed fince the 
former ; which he did, and fo added a fourth 
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book to the preceding ones ; that Emperor fome 
time atter defired another colleétion of the Odes, 
Epiftles, and Satyrs which were not yet public, 
which he accordingly made. Befides thefe, feveral 
other pieces being found among his writings, and 
in the hands of his friends after his death, 
évery one as they met with them inferted them 
among the reft. ‘Two or three centuries after, 
the grammarians from thefe feveral copies made 
a new diftribution of the poerns and books, 
without regard to order, or any other diftin&i- 
on than that between the Odes, Satyrs, and E- 
piftles; and this diftribution made at firft with- 
out any critical reafons and at random has con- 
tinued ever fince. F. Sanadon has now endea- 
voured to reftore them as near as poffible to that 
order in which they were compofed ; from 
whence he propofes a déuble pleafure and ad- 
vantage to the reader, who by this means will 
not only fee how Horace improved in his art, 
but alfo have a continued and faithful hiftory of 
the reign of the firft Emperor of Rome, writ- 
ten by a contemporary Author, and adorned 
with all the charms of Poetry. But this is not 
all; F. Sanadon has taken greater liberties ftill. 
He gives new titles and new arguments to moft 
of the Poems ; he throws afide the general one 
of Odes and Epodes, as introduced long after 
Horace’s time ; he fometimes divides one into 
two, and fometimes joins two or three into one ; 
he ftrikes out fome verfes which he thinks falfly 
attributed to his Author, and changes the fitu- 
ation of others ; and laftly, he follows the or- 
thography of antient monuments and infcripti- 
ons: for all which he endeavours to give par- 
ticular reafons, as occafion offers; but in gene- 
ral he thinks the prodigious variety that we find 
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in the MSS. both as to the order and number 
of the Poems, a fufficient authority for the ale 
terations he has made in thefe two refpeéts. I 
fhall mention but one inftance: the title of 
Carmen Sceculare has hitherto been given only to 
the Ode Phebe Sylvarum, &c. But F. Sanadon 
pretends that it confifted of three Cantos, of 
which the former part of Dive, quem Proles is 
the firft, Dzanam tenere@ the fecond, Phebe /yl- 
varum the third, and the latter part of Dive, 
guem proles beginning at Spérztum Phebus is the 
Epilogue; the Prologue he makes the ftanza 
Odi profanum, which for that reafon he feparates 
from the Ode to which it is commonly joined, 
but evidently without any connection imagina- 
ble. The Carmen Seculare was fung, as Zofi- 
mus tells us, by thrice three times three, 7. e. 
27 boys, and as many girls of noble families, 
whofe parents were yet alive ; and accordingly 
fF. Sanadon has made it a kind of Duett, or 
fong of two parts, fome verfes being firft fung 
by the boys, then others by the girls, and fome- 
times both chorus’s joining in one. I muft own 
I think it appears by this means with much greater 
advantage and beauty than hitherto. However, I 
cannot but think F. Sanadona little out in fuppo- 
fing Spiritum Phebus to be the Epilogue of this 
admirable piece of Poetry ; fince Horace therein 
addrefling himfelf to the Chorus’s, who were 
to fing the Carmen Sa@culare, defires them, 


Lesbium fervare pedem, meiq; 
Pollicis ittum, 
Rite Latone pueruim canentes, &c. 


which cannot without a palpable abfurdity be 
made part of an Epilogue ; whereas it comes in 
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moft beautifully and naturally after the Stanza, 
Odi profanum : unlefs you will place the firft part 
of Dive quem proles between them, which 1 do 
not take to have been fung by the Chorus’s, but 
to be the Poet’s invocation of Apollo to affift 
him and protect this Poem, to have been em- 
ployed in the compofing of which by Auguftus 
he thinks his greateft honour, calling it Daz- 
nia Decus Camene, the fenfe of which this Father 
doesnot feem to have taken. Thefe alterations F, 
Sanadon owns ; but he diffembles fome omiffions 
he bas been guilty of; and which perhaps he will 
not find it fo eafy to juftify to a great many of his 
readers: for in fhort, he has actually caftrated 
poor Horace, and robbed him of every thing 
that has the leaft relation to gallantry, even fo far as 
to leave out whole Odes. But fome alterations of 
the fame nature are more unpardonable than an 
omiflion whatfoever can be. I fhall name but 
one. Horace fays, 


Nam fuit ante Helenam cunnus teterrima belli 
Caufa. 


Sanadon fays, 


Nam fuit ante Helenam mulier teterrima bel 
Caufa. 


T take the firft line to be a ftroke of the 
keeneft fatyr that ever Horace wrote ; but Sanas 
don has entirely taken off its edge. . For why, 
I pray, may not a woman be the caufe of a 
dreadful war, as well as a man? or why fhould 
a woman in general be called TETERRIMA cau/a 
belli? But that whole nations fhould fquabble, 
and knock out one another’s brains for a Cune 
nus ; that indeed is ridiculous to the laft degree, 
and may juftly be called teterrima caufa belli. IF 
F. Sana- 
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F. Sanadon had any averfion to a Cunnus, he 
might at leaft have imitated the modeft author 
of the Profund, and have left an Hiatus magnus 
in its place. 

As tothe Notes, F. Sanadon’s chief care has 
been to illuftrate the fenfe of his Author, and 
to point out all his beauties and his faults, efpe- 
cially in the Odes. Such remarks are undoubt- 
edly of greater ufe than whole pages ftuffed 
with long and often impertinent quotations. 
However, he has alfo added feveral hiftorical, 
chronological, and geographical notes, and 
examined the text carefully ; and though it is 
not to be expected that all the learned fhould 
approve of his Criticifms, yet fhould they differ 
from him, he has a right to be treated with the 
fame candor and modefty that he has fhown to 
others. 

My ingenious friend Mr. George Waddel ha- 
ving been fo good as to communicate to me fe- 
veral valuable remarks on his favourite Author, 
I cannot let flip this opportunity of making one 
or two of them publick, in hopes they will be 
no lefs agreeable to all that love Horace than 
they were to me. In the sth Sat. of the rft 
book, v. 6. the editions have 


Hoc iter ignavi divifimus, altius ac nos, 
Pracinttis unum : minus eff gravis Appia tardts, 


The Poet is giving a reafon why he and his 
flow companions made two days journey of what 
to more expeditious travellers was but one. 
The fenfe therefore plainly requires uimis in- 
{tead of minus, and fo Mr. Waddel found it in 
3 MS. in the Vatican. 
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To confirm Mr. Waddel’s correction, I add 
that it is juftified by Strabo, who tells us that 
Appius having built this caufeway crofs the 
Palus Pomptina, Auguftus dug a canal along 
the fide of it from <Appiz Forum to Feronia ; fo 
that thofe who travelled this road from Rome 
generally quitted the pavement and took water 
at Appit Forum, as we fee Horace did. Hence 
it appears to me, that by the Via Appia he means 
only that part of it which people commonly 
travelled before they took water, and that the 
paflage is to be rendered thus: We lazy fellows 
made two days journey of this. To better travellers 
andeed it would have been but one ; but the Appian 
caufeway ts too much in one day for people that love 
their eafe. 'There can no fenfe be put upon ms 
nus gravis that will not agree to any of the great 
roads about Rome, as well as to the za Appia ; 
and befides, the beft that can be put upon it 
will be very flat. 

In the third Satyr of the fecond Book, the 
Poet in order to prove that it was real madnefs 
in Agamemnon to facrifice his daughter Iphige- 
nia, fays, that ‘if aman fhould carry a favourite 
© fhe lamb about with him in his chair, drefs it 
“up with fine cloths and jewels, provide maids 
“to wait upon it, give it the name of a young 
‘lady, and in fhort carefs it in every refpect as 
‘his daughter, the Pretor would juftly find him 
“mad, and put his relations in poffeffion of his 
© eftate: and is he lefs fo, who devotes and {fa- 
* crifices his daughter inftead of a lamb? By no 
“means. And adds, v. 220. 

Ergo ubi prava ef 

. Stultttia, bic fumma eft infania. 

Which Mr. Waddel thinks would run much 
better, and more coherently thus: 

Ergo ibi parva ef 

Stultitia, bic fumma eft infanic. For 
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For befides that abi eff, bic eff donot feem to 
anfwer well to one another, there is a natural 
and beautiful oppofition between the parva ftul- 
titia of the one, and the fumma infania of the 
other. Confequently, fays he, if fach a man 
would be found Non Compos by any Court for this 
trifling piece of barmle/s folly, you muft be brought 
in ftark mad. And he adds the reafon, For be 
whofe folly is outrageous is to be looked upon as 
diftratted. °*Tis true, the common reading may 
be defended by what follows : 


gilt {celeratus 
Et furiofus erit. 


But then:it would be better Latin, if Li¢ 
were changed into bec. Ubi fiultitia ef prava, 
bac (ftultitia) eff fumma infania ; & qui fcelera- 
tus, idem €& furiofus erit. However I ‘cannot 
help being of Mr. Waddel’s mind, 

As F. Sanadon has taken great liberties with 
his Author, I hope I may pafs uncenfured if I 
propofe one conjecture of my own. It was oc- 
cafioned long ago by the firft appearance of 
Mr. Cunningham’s edition, in which, Lib. IIL. 
Od. §. v. 37. he reads 


Hic, unde vitam fumeret aptius, 
Pacem duello mifcuit. 


So alfo Dr. Bentley’s and Landini’s editions 
have it ; but the common reading for apfius is 
tnfcius. In my opinion both thefe words are 
too faint in this place, and the variation of the 
MSS. of which fome have aptius, fome infcius 
gives room to believe that both of them may 
Ahave been miftaken for fome cther word. ‘That 
| I think 
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I think can be no other than anfcius, from am 
and /cio, as anceps from am and capio: for tho’ 
fome derive it from augor, it is evident it can- 
not come from thence ; for then it muft have 
been axis not anxius, as it was latterly writ- 
ten for aufcius. This word, as it may probably 
have given occafion both for aptius and infcius, 
is much ftronger, and more proper in this place 
than either of them. 


Hic, unde vitam fumeret anfcius, 
Pacem duello mifcuit. 


I find a great many Commentators are ex- 
ceedingly puzzled with the four firft lines of Ho- 
race's Poem de Arte Poetica. Some Critics 
feem to be fo fond of fhowing their talents at 
emendations, that the cleareft and moft beauti- 
ful paffages cannot efcape the dafh of their pro- 
fane pens. Thofe who pretend to correéct this 
paflage, and among the reft F. Sanadon, will 
have us believe that bumanam caput fignifies na- 
turally and only @ man’s bead, not an buman 
bead in general, notwithftanding the autho- 
rity of all the beft writers to the con- 
trary, who ufe it fo frequently, if not always, 
in this general fenfe, that it would be ridiculous 
to. offer a proof of it to any one that pretends to 
underftand the elegance of the Roman language. 
Every one knows that even Homo is ufed to ex- 
prefs a woman by Plautus, Terence, and Sul- 
pitius in a letter to Cicero upon the death of his 
daughter Tullia. In the next place F. Sanadon 
afferts, that the terms /uperne and zuferne are 
confecrated to fignify each exaétly one half of a 
man’s body. But he is fo far from having any 
authority to fupport this, that I do not believe 
the 
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the word inferne is fo much as to be found in any 
of the Claffics, except once in Pliny, and then 
not in this fenfe. Upon thefe two arguments 
he founds the alteration he makes in the third 
line, where inftead of ut he has inferted aut in- 
to the text, and fo makes Horace fpeak of two 
pictures, tho’ he himfelf tells us in the fixth line 
he meant but one: 


Credite, Pifones, ifti tabule fore librum 
Perfimilem. 


In his Preface he acquaints us with another 
conjecture concerning the fame paflage by F. 
Folard, who changes definat in the 4th line in- 
to definit, and explains u# in the 3d by velut, 
ficut, and is very angry with the ftupidity and 
ignorance of the tranfcribers, who taking at in 
another fenfe, changed definit into definat. But 
thefe corrections are all nothing to the purpofe. 
Horace is here making one ridiculous’ and un- 
natural picture out of all the poetical monfters, 
undique colatis membris ; particularly the Cen- 
taurs, the Harpies, the Syrens and Chimera. 
Any one of thefe fingly could not be more ab- 
furd in a pi€ture, than they were in the beft 
Poets, Homer, Ovid and Virgil ; in whom ne- 
verthelefs we do not find they were difapproved. 
Horace himfelf frequently alludes to them, 
without any mark of diflike. And even the 
goddefs Venus was often reprefented like a Sy- 
ren. But Horace defcribes one picture made 
out of all thefe together, as ridiculous in the 
higheft degree. 

I fhall take notice only of one correétion 


more, which F, Sanadon has rafhly received in- 
to 
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to the text. In Lib. III Od. 14. ver. 5. the 
common reading is, 


Unico gaudens mulier marito, 
Prodeat caftis operata Divis, &e. 


By wulier is here meant Livia, the wife of Au- 
guftus. He took her away from Tiberius Nero, 
to whom fhe had born one child, and was then 
fix months gone with another. Some Criticks, 
for this reafon think wuico gaudens marito founds 
like a fneer upon her, and therefore change unico 
into wnice. Mr. Cuningham was the firft that 
made this correction, about feven years ago, in 
a book that every {cholar has read, or ought to 
read ; and yet Mr. La Motte publithed it as his 
own, in the New Memorrs of Literature for No- 
vember laft. But there does not feem to be the 
Jeaft neceffity for an alteration. Unico mayrito 
can with no propriety be tranflated ove Husband 
only. Inthis fenfe we may fay filius unicus, [o- 
latium unicum, and apply the word to any thing 
of which one may poffefs two at a time : but [ 
do not think it can be applied to any other ; as 
for example, mulier gaudens unico najo, and uni- 
co marito, in a country where people never have 
but one, are both equally improper. Befides, 
this fenfe of the word is altogether impertinent 
here ; Horace is not complimenting Livia, but 
Auguftus : and therefore auico is to be under- 
{tood in its metaphorical, moft elegant, and po- 
etical fenfe, for eximio, egregio, as Auguftus was 
then returning in triumph from Spain, covered 
with glory, and crowned with a laurel, which 
moft people believed merte venalem, would have 
coft him his life. In the fame fenfe, and for 
the fame reafons, he gives him, ver. 7. the __ 
tle 
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tle of clarus dux. Well therefore might he call 
Livia unico gaudens mulier marito, fince none of 
the Roman Ladies could boaft of a Husband 
that did her fo much honour. But if unico 
could be here underftood in the fenfe of one 
only, it would not imply any reflection upon 
Livia. ‘The Roman wives were much more in 
the difpofal of their husbands than the Englifh 
Ladies are, and Tiberius freely gave her to Aue 
guftus. And this was fo far from being. a re- 
proach to any of the three, that it was a very 
common thing in Rome. Even Cato of Utica, 
at the requeft of his friend and admirer Hor- 
tenfius, publickly affigned over to him his wife 
Martia, at the very time that fhe was big with 
child by him, her father Philip being prefent at 
and confenting to the match. And Plutarch, 
who relates the ftory, thinks fuch a communica= 
tion of wives not only juftifiable, but very agree- 
able to nature, and for the good of fociety, as 
it tends to the {preading of alliances, and uni- 
ting feveral families together: and if the mat- 
ter was to be carried by the majority of votes, 
I do not Know but the practice might be revived 
again over the greateft part of Europe. Add 
to this the known cuftom of the Spartans, who 
frequently lent out their wives to their friends, 
to get children upon, and afterwards took them 
home again without the leaft fcruple. So that 
nothing is more injudicious, than to cenfure 
any particular piece of conduct in an Ancient, 
becaufe it is not agreeable to the manners of 
the age we live in, and upon that pretence to 
alter any paffage in the claflical authors ; who 
have indeed fuffered a great deal from ignorant 
Tranfcribers, but much more‘from the imperti- 
nence of Pedants. 
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ARTICLE XXVIIL 


A Charaéer of HORACE, in a@ Letter to 

a Friend : with a Parapbrafe of the Ode 
hi Otium Divos. By the late ingenious 
| John Hughes, E/q;. 


\ _ I have been fo long upon Ho- 
t race in the laft Article, yet I am perfua- 
ded I fhall need no apology to any of my Read- 
ers for prefenting them here with this Letter 
and Paraphrafe, which will fufficiently recom- 
mend themfelves to all good Judges. 


Sir, 


th 1 Am forry I could not wait on you yefterday 
t as I intended ; when I fee you next, you 
fhall know the reafon. In the mean time I fend 
this to beg your pardon, and have inclofed what 
I {poke to you of. That incomparable Ode 
which Horace has addrefs’d to his friend Grof- 
phus, I have chofen to prefent to one of the 
beft of my friends, in as good an Englith drefs 
as I am capable of giving it. ‘The original is 
one of thofe pieces in which Horace has fhewn 
himfelf fo great a mafter of human life, and 
given us at once a view of his good fenfe and 
good humour. And this addrefs is ufual to 
him ; for in the graveft of his Odes he does 

2 not 
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hot féém to make his remarks on life like a pe- 
dant’ to make you out of love With it, or to 
fright you from pleafure, but to invite you to 
the true enjoyment of it: and thus far he was 
certainly in the. right, though in the choice of 
his pleafures he was often irregular. In this, as 
well as in all other refpects, his moral Odes in- 
finitély exceed the Chorus’s in Seneca’s trage- 
dies; for in the firft you have the free and un- 
affefted morality of a gentleman, but in the 
Jatter the fplenétick air of a fevere Stoick. This 
Ode has been in Englith before more than once, 
but whether well or ill tranflated I leave to 
others to judge; I fhall only fay that I have feen 
very few tranflations of Horace that I can be 
pleas’d with, for moft have copy’d only his 
thoughts without any thing. of his di€tion, 
which is his principal beauty. *Tis that vivaci- 
ty in his ftile, and particularly in his epithets, 
which Petronius Arbiter calls a curiofa felicitas, 
and in which no man ever, in my opinion, re- 
fembl’d him fo much as Petronius himfelf, whofe 
profe is as inimitable as the other’s verfe. In- 
deéd in the time of pope Urban the VIIIth, 
who was a poet himfelf, Cafimire a Polander 
and a Jefuit writ feveral Odes in imitation of 
Horace, in which there appears a good genius ; 
but his Latin is not pure, and befides the difad- 
vantage of writing in a dead language, he is 
defective in judgment, and his fancy is not al- 
ways well governed. Thofe who have fucceed- 
ed beft in turning Horace into Englifh have 
chofen the way of Paraphrafe as the moft pro- 
per; for his fenfe is clofe wrought, and would 
appear {tiff and obfcure in a literal tranflation, 
if fuch a one could be made, and there are 
many good hints in him worth the purfuing. 
May 1728. Ff None 
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None have pretended to copy his numbers; for 
the Pindarick, which feems fitteft for us, and 
gives us a greater liberty and variety, does not 
anfwer the Latin meafures. Yet I remember [ 
once faw an attempt to write Englifh Sapphicks, 
but it riever was printed ; and Sir Philip Sidne 

has compofed Hexameters and other verfes af 
ter the Latin meafure; but they aré unnatural 
to our language, for this reafon chiefly, becaufe 
we abound fo in monofyllables, ‘The Sapphick 
meafure is indeed very mufical, and what Ho- 
race feems beft to have pra&tifed ; but methinks 
it is too foft, and fit only to be employed on 
Jove and pleafant eafy fubjects : it feems too much 
confined, like the ufual meafure of our fongs, 
and the lofty fenfe of fome of his Odes is above 
it. Our Englifh Pindarick is undoubtedly more 
majeftical, if it be well contrived, and the va- 
rious length and fhortnefs of the lines, as well 
as the mixture and returns of the rhime well 
chofen ; and therefore, as I faid before, it is the 
moft proper for fuch Odes as have any thing of 
the fublime in them. I wonder Horace did not 
introduce fomething like it into his language, 
being fo great an admirer of Pindar, and ha- 
ving in other refpects imitated him fo finely 
notwithftanding his declaration, Pindarum qui/- 
guis, 8c. that Pindar was not to be imitated. 
In which Ode he commends him in thefe words ; 


Laurea donandus Apoliinari ! 

Seu per audaces nova Dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numeri(q; fertur 
Lege folutis. 
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Thus englith’d by Mr. Cowley. 


So Pindar does new words and figures voit 
- Down bis impetuous Dithyrambique tide, 
Which in no channel deigns t’abide, 
Which weither banks nor dikes controui. 


But this does not anfwer to the mumeris lege 
folutis, in which Horace means only that Pin- 
dar’s numbers were unlimited, and not confined 
to any fet meafure, in thofe Odes whith were 
called Dithyrambick, which had the moft heat 
and fury in them, being firft invented in honour 
of Bacchus. And methinks Horace might fomes 
times have attempted this Dithyrambique mea- 
fure, efpecially in that Ode, Quo me Bacche ra- 
pis, &c. But to return to the Ode which I 
have here endeavoured to imitate, I have taken 
a liberty in the pataphrafé; the firlt ftanza is 
added, and a fimile or two, but nothing more 
than what is agteeable to his fenfe, and what I 
thought would make him appear to the beft ad- 
vantage. As it is, Sir, I fubmit it entirely to 
your judgment, fince it was firft attempted for 
your pleafute. *Tis upon an agteeable fubject, 
viz. tranquillity, and if it fails giving you any 
entertainment, I will readily acknowledge it to 
be my own fault ; for I kriow you to be matter 
of {9 much fenfé, fo good a tafte, and fuch 
juft notions of human life, that I am fure Ho- 
racé muft pledfe you, if he be not murdered ih 
an ill tranflation. You may perceive, Sir, thac 
as I cannot think the time long which I fpend 
in your company, fo neither ean I think 4 let- 
ter long which [ am writing to you ; but I may 
be tempted to trefpafs upon you in one as well 
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as the other, therefore I will do as People fhou’d 
atter a tedious Vifit, ufe a fhort Ceremony, and 
withdraw. 




















I am, Sir, 
Your very. bumble Servant, 


J. HUGHES. 


Paraphrafe of Horace, 
Ode XVI. Lib. 2. Otium Divos, &c. 


Infcrib’d to my Honour’d Friend * * * *, 


x 


PNaulgent Qi Quiet ! Pow’r Serene! 
The faireft Treafure of the Mind, 

Whom all invoke, but few can find ; 
Oh fay, thou calm propitious Queen ! 
Mother of Peace, and Joy, and Love ! 
Say in what folitary Grove, 

Within what winding Cave, or fecret Cell 

( By mortal Eyes unfeen ) 

Like fome retreated Hermit doft thou dwell 2 
And why, O facred Goddefs ! why, 

When we thy fancy’d Manfion wou’d furround, 
Doft thou our vain Refearches fly, 

And vanifh from us like enchanted Ground ? 





If. 


The wand’ring Sailors, pale with Fear, 


For thee the Gods implore, 
' When 
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When the tempeftuous Sea runs high, 
And when thro’ all the dark benighted Sky 
No friendly Moon ‘or Stars appear, 
To guide their Steerage to the Shore. 
For thee the weary Soldier prays ; 
Furious in Fight the valiant Thrace, 
And Medes, that wear majeftick by their Side 
A full-charg’d Quiver’s ‘decent Pride, 
Gladly with Sen wou'd pafs their peaccful 
| Days, 
Renounce the Warrior’s tempting Praife, 
And buy thee, if thou might’ft be fold, 
With Gems, and purple Vefts, and Stores of 
[ plunder’d Gold. 





ITT. 


~ But neither boundlefs Wealth, nor Guards that 
walt 
Around the Conful’s honour’d Gate, 
Nor Antichambers with Attendants fill’d 
The Mind’s uneafy ‘Tumults can abate, 
Or banifh Cares, that hov’ring fly 
Acrofs the gilded Rooms of State, 
And their foul Nefts, like Swallows, build 
Clofe to the Palace Roots, and Tow’rs that grace 
[the Sky. 
Much lefs will’ Nature’s Wants fupply, 
And happier lives the homely Swain 
Who, in fome Cottage far from Noife, 
His few Paternal Goods enjoys ; 
Nor knows the fordid Luit of Gain, 
Nor with Fear’s tormenting Pain 
His downy Sleep deftroys. 





Ff 3 IV. Vain 
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{V. 


Vain Man ! that in a narrow Space 
Such endlefs Projeéts aims to try ; 
For fhort is Life’s uncertain Race ; 
Then why, capricious Mortal ! why 
Doft thou for Happinefs repair 
‘fo warmer Climate, and a foreign Air ? 
In vain ---- fince from thy felf thou can’f 
Lnot fly ; 
Thy felf, the Source of all thy Care. 
So flies the wounded Stag, provok’d with Pain, 
Bounds o’er the Meads, and flow’ry Lawns in 
[vain ; 
The feather’d ‘Torment fticks within his Side, 
And from the {marting Wound a purple Tide 


Marks all his way with Blood, and dyes the 


[graffy Plain. 


V. 


But {wifter far is execrable Care 
Than Stags, or Winds that thro’ the Skies 
Thick hov’ring Snows, and gather’d ah 
bear ; 
Purfuing Care the failing Ship outflies, © 
Climbs the tall Veffel’s painted Sides ; 
Nor leaves arm’d Squadrons marching in the 
[ Field, 
But with the marfhall’d Horfemen rides, _ 


And dwells alike in Courts and Camps, and makes 


(all Places yield. 


VI. Then 
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VI. 


Then fince no State’s compleatly bleft, 
Our lighter Ills let’s {port away 
With Laughter innocently gay, 
Enjoy at leaft the prefent Day, 
~ And leave to Fate the reft ; 
Nor with vain Fears of what’s to come | 
Anticipate th’ appointed Doom. 
Soon did Achilles quit the Stage, 
That Hero fell by fudden Death, . Nant 
While Zython to a tedious wafting Age 
Drew his protracted Breath. 
And thus old partial ‘Time, my Friend ! 
Perhaps (unask’d) to worthlefs me 
Thofe Hours of lengthen’d Life may lend, 
Which he'll refufe to thee. 
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VII. 
Thee fhinjng Wealth and plenteous Joys fur- 


| round, 
And all thy fpacious Fields around 
Unnumber’d Flocks of Cattle ftray : 
Thou fit’ft and hear’ft the f{prightly Noife 
Of thy neighing Courfers Voice, | 
‘That prancing draw thy glit’ring Coach e’er the Bi 
} [{wift-meafur’d Way. Uy 
To me -- - my Stars lefs prodigally kind Pi 
A flender Fortune have affign’d, Had 
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With a {mall Poetick Vein, ) } 
And a fincere contented Mind ith 





That can the vile malignant Crowd difdain. 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 
LISBON, 


TT: Reader will perhaps be furprized to fee 
an Article of Literature from this Quar- 
ter of the World ; but he will be no lefs {o to 
hear that all the people of Quality, as:-well as 
the Critics in Portugal, will not allow the cele- 
brated Cervantes to have been the Author of 
Don Quixot. 'They pretend that the honour of 
it is entirely due to Philip III. of Spain, to 
whofe humour and character the fine raillery 
that runs through that work is perfeétly agree- 
able ; for he was fo great a mafter of ridicule, 
that he would often confound the ftrongeft ar- 
guments of his Minifters with a grave jeft. 
They own indeed that Cervantes, who was a 
creature of the Duke of Lerma’s, firft Minifter 
to Philip, was by him employed to fit it for the 
prefs, and take care of the edition ; but they 
fay he had not the leaft hand in the compofi- 
tion. Now feveral reafons incline me to think 
this a miftake. For though Philip had a great 
deal of humour, yet he can hardly be fuppofed 
fo well acquainted with low life, as the Author 
of Don Quixot muft have been: Nor muft we 


judge of this from the characters of fome of 


our own Princes ; for the Spaniards are much 
more fond of Majetty, and keep their Subjects 
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at the greateft diftance. Befides, there are in- 
terfperfed through the work feveral {mall pieces, 
of which Cervantes is known and allowed to 
be the author. Add, that had it been as they 
pretend, K. Philip would never have left Cer- 
vantes to ftarve, as he did, after the Duke of 
Lerma’s death : nor could the true author of a 
book, that immediately gained fo univerfal and 
fo juft an approbation, and which withal had fo 
very good effects upon the Spanifh Nation, have 
lain fo long concealed. 


PARTS. 


I. r. Le Grand has tranflated into French, 

M An hiftorical Account of Abiffinia, trom 
the original Portuguefe MS. of F. Lobo, who 
was a Miffionary in that Country: 'To which 
he has added feveral Differtations, Letters, and 
new Memoirs ; in 4to. Mr. Thevenot never 
faw this MS. but the particulars relating to this 
Country, which he publifhed in his Voyages, 
he learnt only at fecond-hand from fome who 
had converfed with F Lobo, and they are to 


be found more full and exaét in this curious 
book. 


II. F. Buffer, an indefatigable Author, has 
juft publifhed the fequel of his Grammaire Fran- 
coife, fur un Plan nouveau : of which the firft 
part is a philofophical and practical Treatife of 
Poetry, containing examples of all the feveral 
kinds of it, with critical refle€tions, and an ac- 
count of the moft celebrated authors who have 
handled this fubjeét. The fecond part treats of 
Eloquence. He alfo promifes a new edition of 
his Grammar. 

Ill. F. 
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— TIl. F. Cerceau has juft publifhed in two Vo= 
lumes 12°. L’ Hiffotre de la derniere Revolution 
de Pevfe, from the Memoirs of a Polith Jefuir, 
who was in Ifpahan during the fiege of that 
place, and had lived there 20 years. The fub- 


ject of this book is fo remarkable an event, that 


the Public will no doubt be very well pleafed to 
have an account of it from fo able an hand. 


LONDON. 
MI: Thomfon, the ingenious Author of the 
Aw 


admired Poems Winter and Summer, and 
that upon Sir Ifaac Newton’s death, is now 
publifhing Zhe Spring. This gentleman excels 
in the real fublime, in a ftrength and juftnefs 
both of thought and expreffion, in fuch beauti+ 
ful, natural, and affeéting defcriptions, as aré 
farely to be met with in any of our Countrymen 
fince Shakefpear and Milton. But the judicious 
and well-placed reflexions of piety, virtue and hu- 
manity which run through his works, are the 
ftrongeft recommeridations of them to me, and 
ought to be fo to all. Without thefe, poetry of 
any kind is but an idle and a fruitlefs amufement, 
whereas the true defign of it fhould be 


To wake the Soul by tender firokes of arts 
To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. 


This is what Mr. Thompfon aims at more 
than any of our modern Poets, and fucceeds in 
it very happily. But I want fuch language as 
his own to do him juftice, and cannot recom- 
mend his performance better than by publifhing 
the two following paflages from ir: Nor fhall £ 
fear being cenfured as rafh, if I venture to pro- 
nounce, that he muft have no tafté who is not 
charm 
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charmed with them, and does not feel the ten- 
dereft emotions in his breaft upon reading them. 
The firft is part of what he calls The Pafion of 
the Groves, and is a beautiful inftance of his ta- 
Jent at natural defcription. Bebold the glowing 
Paint! | 


"Tis Love creates their gaiety, and all 
This wafte of Mufic is the voice of Love; 
Which even to birds and beafis, the tender arts 
Of pleafing teaches. Hence the gloffy kind 
Try every winning way inventive Love 
Can dittate, and in flutt’ring court{bip pour 
Their little fouls before ber. Wide around 
Refpettful firft in airy rings they rove, 
Endeavouring by a thoufand tricks to catch 
The cunning, con{cious, balf-averted glance 
Of their regardle{s charmer. Should foe [cent 
Softening, the leaf approvauce to befow, 
Their colours burnifo, and by hope in{pir’d 
They brisk advance ; then on a fudden firuck 
Retire diforder'd ; then again approach, 

And throwing out the laft efforts of Love, 
In fond rotation {pread the [potted wing, 
And fiver every feather with defire. 


The next is a reflexion full of fo much hu- 


manity, gratitude and goodnefs, that I am not 


afhamed to own I can hardly read it without 
tears. How divine the rage! 


—For with hot ravine fir'd, enfanguin'd Man 
Is now become the Lion of the plain, 
And worfe. The wolf, who from the nightly fold 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne’er drunk ber inilky 
Nor wore ber warming fleece: Nor bas the freer, 
At whofe firong chef the deadly Tiger baugs, 
Ever plow'd for him. They too are temper'd high, 
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By bunger flung, aud wild neceffity, 

Nor lodges pity in their foaggy breafts. 

But Man, whom Nature form’d of milder clay, 

By reafon lighted into noble life, 

With every kind emotion in bis beart, 

And taught alone to weep; while from her lap 

She pours ten thoufand delicacies, herbs, 

And fruits as numerous as the drops of rain, 

And beams which gave them birth : Shail he, fair 
orm ! 

Who wears fweet (miles, and looks erect on heaven, 

Ever ftoop to mingle with the prowling herd, 

And dip his tongue in blood. The beaft of prey, 

"Tis true, deferves the fate in which he deals ; 

Him from the thicket let the hardy youth 

Provoke, and foaming thro th’'awaken’d woods 

With every nerve purfue. But you, ye flocks, 

What have you done? Ye peaceful people, what 

Jo merit death? You, who have given us milk 

In lufcious flreams, and lent us your own coat 

Againft the winter's cold. Aud the plain ox, 

That harmle/s, boueft, guilele(s animal, 

In what has be offended? He, whofe toil, 

Patient, aud ever-ready, cloaths the fields 

With all the pomp of barveft. Shall be bleed, 

And wreftling groan beneath the cruel hands 


. Even of the clowns he feeds 5 aud that perbaps 


Jo [well the riot of the gathering feaft, 
Won by bis labour ¢ 
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